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There are two quotations I should like 
to bring to your attention: ‘‘It is better 
not to know so much than to know so much 
that ain’t so’’ (Josh Billings) and ‘‘ What 
people think is true is more important than 
what is true’’ (H. A. Gibbons). 

It is my intention to be stimulating, to 
arouse a wholesome questioning, inquiring, 
sympathetic, and helpful attitude rather 
than to smack of iconoclastic inferences 
which would interfere with the need of 
finding common ground. My aim is to 
stimulate you to draw upon your training 
and experience in order to evaluate criti- 
cally the facts and factors entering into 
the mental health of the school child, the 
situations under which they arise, their 
grouping and interrelationships, the results 
and how they may be constructively modi- 
fied in meeting the existing conditions and 
exigencies of today. 

Although the tempo of community, social, 
and workaday life, habits, ethical and 
moral standards and practices have under- 
gone considerable change since this so- 
called machine age has gulped us in a mas- 


ticatory attempt at mechanization which is 
meeting with no small resistance on the part 
of mother nature, yet fundamentally the 
mental hygiene needs of the child of today 
and the child of 1,000 years ago are alike. 
The outstanding of these needs is to know 
your pupil; accept his assets and limita- 
tions; respect his constructive attitudes, 
longings, desires, ambitions, and potentiali- 
ties for development; assist him in being 
and in finding himself by creating ample 
opportunities for habit training in self-ex- 
pression, self- and social-control, choice and 
decision, work, rest, sleep, play, diet, elimi- 
nation, and sex; and arouse in him a desire, 
wish, longing, and need to improve himself, 
to realize to the full his constructive po- 
tentialities in the business of living day by 
day as it is, rather than as he imagines it 
to be, and that with a reasonable amount 
of success, happiness, and satisfaction, both 
ego and socially appreciated. 

If we keep to the front this focal de- 
sideratum, we shall be well on the way to 
construction of the main props of mental 
hygiene, namely, cultivation of anything 


1 Address to the Regional Conference on the Reorganization of the Common School, Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, April 21, 1933. 
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which will assist in, or modification or 
elimination of anything which interferes 
with, the health, happiness, efficiency, and 
social adaptation of the individual and 
group. 

Since the concept of mental health has 
not been adequately grasped as yet by 
many who are supposed to be in the van- 
guard of education, let us briefly focus 
upon its meaning. First, we shall realize 
that the term ‘‘mental health’’ is somewhat 
unsatisfactory and redundant. Health al- 
ways includes mental as well as physical 
levels of integration. Intellect, tempera- 
ment, character, or the organization of 
overt behavior and actions are so inextrica- 
bly woven into the total personality that 
no one aspect functions alone; that only 
for purposes of analysis can we arbitrarily 
speak of one part without mentioning its re- 
lation to the total reaction of the individual. 
The individual reacts as a total unit. 
Sometimes one level functions in a more 
leading or telling réle than another level, 
but at no time do we find brains or minds 
stalking about without their host in toto, 
nor do we find physical part-functioning in 
operation without the central and sympa- 
thetic nervous systems as well as mental 
functioning (intellectual, temperamental, 
and volitional) more or less intact. Per- 
haps Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, Emeritus 
Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has given us one of the most con- 
cise and inclusive statements concerning 
the criteria of health: ‘‘Human beings 
may be regarded as healthy when their re- 
actions respond to their biological needs, 
when their powers of adaptation are con- 
gruous with the situations in which they 
find themselves, when their behavior repre- 
sents adequate responses to environmental 
stimuli, when their functional performance 
and endurance are equal to the opportuni- 
ties afforded and the demands made upon 
them in the business of living.’’ Such a 


concept will cause us to realize that be. 
havior is just as much an integral com. 
ponent and aspect and criterion of health 
as is health an aspect of behavior. 

How may we translate these facts and 
desiderata into educational practice, obli- 
gation, and opportunity as it shapes itself 
to the needs of the present-day child in 
relation to school, home and community? 
How may matter and method be modified 
to meet adequately the needs of all children 
on the curve of distribution of school re- 
sponsibility ? How may a constructive men- 
tal health program as well as remedial 
measures be swung into operation? How 
may we conserve, enrich, and improve the 
so-called normal as well as prevent unde- 
sirable behavior and _ personality de- 
velopments? How may we _ sensitize 
ourselves to the tremendous importance of 
pupil-teacher-parent-community interrela- 
tionships? What practical devices and ap- 
plications may we espouse to assist us in the 
solution of pertinent mental hygiene prob- 
lems as they touch the child at a number 
of telling points? 

In order to assist in promoting an active 
discussion of the above problems I shall 
raise certain questions, problems, and de- 
siderata which I feel are important from 
the preventive psychiatric viewpoint. It is 
hoped that these questions and amplifica- 
tions thereon will arouse a critical reflective 
and evaluating frame of mind, which will 
spur us to discard or modify old stock in 
our process of critical inventory taking, 
and to refresh our armamentarium with 
new viewpoints, feeling-attitudes, and tech- 
niques which hold some promise of more 
substantially meeting the present existing 
conditions and needs of school children. In 
this connection a wholesome attitude of 
doubt and a re-evaluation of content, meth- 
ods, aims, and objectives are suggested by 
Professor Fox in his Educational Psychol- 
ogy: ‘‘It is the special danger of workers 
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in applied science to accept principles with- 
wut sufficient investigation and thereby per- 
petuate age-long errors, .. . observing 
mistaken psychological theories as though 
they were profound educational truths.’’ 

Let us consider the following items: 

1. To what extent do school, home, and 
ommunity envisage the child in his total- 
ity? Is his total personality kept in mind 
—biological, temperamental, intellectual, 
and volitional—in the sense that ‘‘mind’’ is 
the total individual in action; that his ac- 
tivity is motivated by a host of factors both 
inherited and acquired, conscious and sub- 
conscious ; that the mainsprings of behavior 
are his primordial instinetive-emotional 


‘drives which crave more or less satisfaction 


in expression, directly or indirectly, mani- 
festly or latently; that his more recently 
acquired ‘‘intellect is a mere speck on the 
sea of the emotions,’’ which makes excuses 
or rationalizations and finds ways and 
means of trying to satisfy the older action- 
tendencies and effects; that to understand 
behavior, overt or implicit, we must visual- 
ize the child as striving to react and adjust 
to the demands of reality, primarily in an 
ego-satisfaction manner; that in so doing 
he must make compromises and sublima- 
tis of his instinetive-emotional life in 
view of traditional, customary, or conven- 
tional standards of behavior at various 
levels of social development ? 

The necessity of viewing the child as a 
genetic-dynamie total social unit, in the 


light of all the integrating factors, en- 


dogenous and exogenous, ingrained or ex- 
perience-determined, and this in relation to 
the total solution of individual problems 
and opportunities for improvement, is of 
first-rank importance if we are to capitalize 
each child’s potentialities for development. 

2. Since devices, techniques, methods, 
and tests will always be needed to assist 
one’s trained and critical common sense 
and experience in evaluation and modify- 
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ing pupil performance, let us consider the 
question: What has been put to a reasona- 
ble test in the matter of understanding, 
reconstruction, and improvement of the 
child’s total personality? What are their 
limitations? What further features and 
development in such methods would be 
helpful? 

A bed-rock attitude toward this problem 
is: Any method or device is a good one 
if it is fruitful, wholly or in part, in bring- 
ing about such a drawing out and balancing 
of the child’s assets and liabilities on one or 
more levels of integration to the extent that 
he acquires fundamental knowledges, skills, 
habits, appreciations, and attitudes with a 
reasonable amount of happiness, to the end 
that he is and will continue to be a market- 
able asset in citizenship obligations and 
opportunities. 

Furthermore, our attitude must be an 
open-minded, experimental, heuristic one 
that is sympathetic, yet constructively criti- 
cal to new developments, methods, and 
philosophies of education which will assist 
us in living more effectively and happily in 
the here and now in view of the ever-chang- 
ing conditions and vicissitudes of life. We 
must embrace a wholesome perspective and 
sense of proportion in holding fast to that 
which has proven of value in the past but 
only in so far as it has a meaningful or 
serviceable contribution to make to present 
and to some extent probable future condi- 
tions of social organization. We need a 
salubrious conservative human element to 
balance and bring to a rigid and controlled 
test the so-called ‘‘ progressive’’ wing. Thus 
the question arises: To what extent do 
present-day ‘‘official,’’ ‘‘ossified,’’ ‘‘ petri- 
fied,’’ ‘‘automatized,’’ or ‘‘mechanized’’ 
school systems deserve such modifiers in 
contrast to ‘‘experimentation’’ of progres- 
sive teachers in different schools called new, 
modern, creative, progressive, doing-school, 
L’école sur mesure, Arbeitsschule, Tat- 
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schule, Produktionsschule, L’école_ re- 
nouvée, L’école active, troudovaya shkola 
as represented by Tolstoy’s school, Ferrer’s 
school, Dewey’s school, Dalton school, Win- 
netka school, Reddie’s school, Lietz’s 
school, Blonsky’s school, Vidovich’s school, 
Decroly’s school, Montessori’s school, Ta- 
gore’s school, and many others here and 
abroad. Such questions have to be frankly 
faced with a minimum amount of bias or 
prejudice since method and school organi- 
zation vitally affect the pupils’ mental 
health. 

If we are to know adequately ourselves 
and children we must more and more es- 
pouse methods which will reveal the ‘‘ex- 
periment of nature’’ in the light of a bio- 
graphical sketch, in longitudinal sections as 
well as in cross-sections of performance at 
various stages along the life span. Artifi- 
cial test situations are apt to be misleading 
since we often misinterpret what we think 
we actually measure. We need to know 
the facts of personality development begin- 
ning with the hereditary factors and study- 
ing the action and reaction of this human 
material in terms of cause and effect, and 
patterns of reaction, overt and implicit, to 
changing life situations, social and physical 
environmental factors, and the harmony 
and disharmony of internal psychological 
functionings, conflicts, traumata, and their 
handling. 

In this connection I wish to bring to 
your attention two devices? formulated by 
the speaker which are meeting with con- 
siderable success in understanding, recon- 
structing, and improving individual and 
thus group performance. The first, Out- 
lines of Personality Study for Teachers and 
Teachers in Training, is an attempt to 
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give teachers and students a plan for self. 
analysis which will assist in recognizing the 
meaningful facts of personality functioning 
and how the individual may desensitize 
himself toward complex material, undesira- 
ble habit patterns, and thus bring about a 
happier balance of his assets and liabili- 
ties. Since pupils by virtue of suggestibil. 
ity, imitation, and identification with 
teacher as well as parent and others who are 
admired, liked and respected mould their 
personality functionings, it is highly impor. 
tant that pupils be surrounded by whole. 
some examples of patterns of reaction 
worthy of absorption or mirroring, and 
that teacher and student desensitize them- 
selves against their ‘‘sorespots,’’ biases, 
prejudices, and conflicts in order that they 
be not projected on to others. Such re- 
marks as the following from teachers who 
have utilized the above Personality Study 
testify as to its value: 


I had not realized before that the social, ( 


hereditary, and biological inheritances could be 
pictured so helpfully. 

Teachers who read it will likely be more 
far-sighted and patient with children .. . and 
more willing and eager to help. 

It helped me to understand better my own 
personality by taking stock of myself. It has 
caused me to make an effort “to clean my own 
house.” 

This pamphlet encouraged me to be more 
careful and consistent in studying and investi- 
gating my pupils. 

I enjoyed making out the personality chart 
of my life and analyzing myself, ... and I 
enjoyed making out the chart for my problem 
boy (who has ceased in so far as I am con- 
cerned to be a problem). 

It helped me to understand that there are 
fundamental reasons for my pupils’ as well as 
for my own personality. 


2T should like to call attention also to a third device which I formulated, viz., ‘‘ A Psychobiological 


Balance Chart’’ (Educational Method, 12:400-11, April, 1933). 


This method aims to bring to recogni- 


tion each child’s assets and liabilities (modifiable and relatively unmodifiable) in order that they may 
be wholesomely balanced and his constructive potentialities capitalized. 
Published by University of the State of New York Press, 1932. 
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It has been an invaluable aid in diagnosing 
behavior cases with my little folks and in help- 
ing them in matters of adjustment to the situ- 
ations that have confronted them this term. 

I think people are much more interesting 
now. 

It has given me an insight into the relation 
of the physical and emotional life that has 
helped me to work out an adjustment in my own 
life as well as several in the lives of some of 
my pupils. I shall use it (the pamphlet) in my 
guidance work this year. 


The second device, Methodology in the 
Formulation of Mental Hygiene Case 
Studies,* is an attempt to present teachers 
and student teachers with a rack of essen- 
tial facts to be ascertained before one can 
hope to intelligently understand and recon- 
struct pupils with problems of behavior and 
personality. In view of the immensity of 
the problem, it should go without saying 
that teachers will have to handle the bulk 
of these cases; that they may profit from 
the ease-work method of the psychiatrist 
and social worker; that teachers have an 
enviable position in first recognizing devia- 
tions in behavior from the individual’s 
norm and thus nipping in the bud unde- 
sirable reaction tendencies and practices 
which may lead to more serious disorders. 
Such a method does not aim at making 
teachers amateur psychiatrists or social 
workers, but rather to make them psychi- 
atrically intelligent, realize their limita- 
tions as well as their latent abilities in 
such matters, and when to call in more 
expert help to share with them in such 
problems. 

For generations, educators have been de- 
vising ways and means for cultivating the 
pupil’s intellectual assets to the relative 
neglect of education of the instinetive-emo- 
tional life and, to a less extent, character 
components. Insight seems to be sinking 
into the minds of those with critical judg- 
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ment and prevision, so that intelligence is 
considered in no way synonymous with 
mental health. The latter very largely is 
determined by habit training in instinctive- 
emotional control and discipline of the self, 
but particularly in adjustment to others. 
Any device which will sensitize the pupil, 
teacher, and parent to one’s growth (quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively) in effec- 
tive socialization should be weleomed. Such 
helps will assist us in developing well-in- 
tegrated personalities—those that think, 
feel, and act in unison with meaningful 
purposes and goals in mind. 

Recently, while attending the annual 
New York State Medical Association meet- 
ings, it was my privilege to see various in- 
genious charts interpreted by Dr. J. L. 
Moreno and his assistants with respect to 
individual and group habit patterns in emo- 
tional-social reactions. Attention was fo- 
eused upon the individual in his social 
milieu by means of circles, representing 
certain fellow pupils, teachers or others, 
connected by various colored radiating lines 
which represented the individual’s and the 
reciprocal’s emotional reactions of love, 
hatred, fear, envy, and so forth. Such a 
device may be of service in recognizing 
a pupil’s social development and problems, 
and to some extent in predicting undesira- 
ble or desirable behavior. It would seem 
to offer a help in analysis as well as in treat- 
ment by individual and group methods. 

Recently I heard a well-known psycho- 
analyst state that child guidance and devel- 
opment in educational and clinical work 
must await the espousal of psychoanalytic 
knowledge and methods if further progress 
is to be made. Whatever truth there may 
be in this statement, it should cause us in- 
telligently to inquire into such possibilities 
and put to a test what would seem to offer 
some contribution. There is no exclusive 
road to salvation in methods which assist in 


‘Published by University of the State of New York Press, 1933. 
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the understanding and reconstructing of 
the very complex and multifarious prob- 
lems in human behavior. A variety of ap- 
proaches should be kept in mind, each with 
more or less relative merit according to the 
type of individual, situation, and other fac- 
tors. 

Finally, I should like to mention a mass 
mental hygiene, character, citizenship, and 
personality project or device which, to my 
mind, possesses considerable merit. I refer 
to ‘‘The Knighthood of Youth Program.’’> 
Since the vast majority of teachers have not 
the time, opportunity, or perhaps back- 
ground to formulate such a classroom de- 
vice, it would seem the part of wisdom to 
utilize such a help (if nothing as good or 
better is at present being utilized) which, 
by and large, has met with no small suc- 
cess in promoting the objectives of mental 
hygiene, particularly in linking up the pu- 
pil and teacher with the home and com- 
munity factors. Although individual 
methods will always be necessary, yet group 
techniques are also highly desirable since 
wholesome habits in group functionings in 
school will do much to successfully bridge 
over the gap to happy, effective, and mar- 
ketable social life at home and in the com- 
munity. 

Mention should also be given to the 
timely importance of habit training in the 
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constructive utilization of leisure time 
which augers to be an increasing problen 
in the present and future. 
core of education—physical education, the 


fine and industrial arts—erroneously re |. 


ferred to by some astigmatic, myopic, anc 
egotropic individuals as ‘‘fads and frills,’ 
must be capitalized to the full. There j 
no other phase of the academic menu that 
will do more to promote marketable, happy. 


efficient, healthy, and socialized humai }: 


school products than the above-mentione 
curricular activities. 

In the short time at my disposal, I coul 
only touch upon a few of the needs o. 
school children of today which to my min¢ 
seem to be of leading importance. It 
hoped that these remarks have been suff 
ciently stimulating to arouse a generou 
discussion. 

In conclusion I should like to bring to 
your attention a most significant statement 
by Herbert Hoover which I feel has not as 
yet even caught the fringe of the imagina- 
tion of the public and, to some extent, of 
educators in general: 

“If we could grapple with the whole 
child situation for one generation, our pub- 
lic health, our economic efficiency, the 
moral character, sanity and stability of our 
people would advance three generations i 
one.”’ 


5For further information write The National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. 
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» THE USE OF THE YALE PHOTOPLAYS IN AN ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL FOR ADULTS! 


J. W. TimTon 


Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, Yale University 


AND ARNEY R. CHILDS 


Principal of Logan School, Columbia, South Carolina 


The South Carolina State Department of 
Edueation conducts a four-week summer 
school for adults who have not gone beyond 
the seventh grade. In 1931 it was held at 


‘Clemson College, in Clemson College build- 
, ings, and was conducted on an experimental 


basis with the financial assistance of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion.? 

The students who were in classes equiva- 
lent to Grades I to III will be referred to 
as the experimental group, so-called be- 
cause the investigation was especially de- 
signed to study those who were illiterate. 
Students in classes corresponding to Grades 
IV and V will be called the intermediate 
group, and those whose test scores were 
approximately equal to scores made by chil- 
dren in Grades VI and VII will be ealled 
the advanced group. 

The experimental group ranged in age 
from 15 to 70, averaging 25. The ratio of 
men to women was about 2 to 1. In native 
ability they were probably below average. 
The ages of the intermediate group ranged 
from 14 to 45, the average being 20. The 
ratio of men to women was about 1.6 to 1. 
In native ability they were about average. 


In the advanced group the ages ranged 
from 15 to 34, the average being 20. The 
ratio of men to women was about 1.3 to 1. 
In ability the advanced group was average 
or better. In all three groups the occupa- 
tion was most frequently mill work, many 
being released for the purpose of attending 
the Opportunity School and often financed 
in whole or part by their employers. The 
students came from various parts of the 
state and lived in the Clemson dormitories 
for the four-week period. 

The school day consisted of a 20-minute 
chapel period, 5 hours of classroom work, 
one hour of supervised study, and was con- 
eluded with an hour in the auditorium, 
from 9:00 to 10:00 P.M. It was in this 
auditorium hour that the Yale Chronicles 
of America Photoplays were shown, as 
listed below.® 


Monday, August 3 Columbus 
Tuesday, August 4 Jamestown 
Wednesday, August 5 The Pilgrims 


The Puritans 

Peter Stuyvesant 

The Gateway to the 
West 

Wolfe and Montcalm 


Thursday, August 6 
Friday, August 7 
Monday, August 10 


Tuesday, August 11 


1The writers are indebted to the Yale University Press for the use of the Photoplays. 

?This article was not completed in time to be included in the otherwise complete report. For a full 
description of the 1931 South Carolina Opportunity Schools, see: Gray, William S., Gray, Wil Lou, and 
Tilton, J. W.: The Opportunity Schools of South Carolina. New York, American Association for Adult 


Edueation, 1932. 


* For a description of the use of the Photoplays in a Junior High School, see: Knowlton, D. C., and 
Tilton, J. W., Motion Pictures in History Teaching, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. 
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Wednesday, August 12 The Eve of the Revolu- 


tion 

Thursday, August 13 The Declaration of In- 
dependence 

Friday, August 14 Yorktown 

Monday, August 17 Daniel Boone 

Tuesday, August 18 Dixie 


An analysis of the pictures, emphasizing 
the teaching points of each, was prepared 
in advance by Arney Childs, mimeo- 
graphed, and given to all the teachers. No 
uniform use was made of it, however, each 
class following the individual plan of its 
teacher. A few followed the analysis all 
the time, some never used it, but most 
classes used it occasionally. 

Correlation between the Photoplays and 
regular class work was difficult. Instead 
of general United States History the course 
of study prescribed the History of South 
Carolina, as usually taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of the state. There were few 
points at which the pictured material over- 
lapped the text assignments, so that class 
discussion of the Photoplays was neces- 
sarily a separate item of the day’s lesson 
planning. 

When the pictures were shown at the 
auditorium hour in the evening, the titles 
were read aloud by Mrs. Childs, who some- 
times added a word of explanation. The 
vocabulary used in the titles was decidedly 
above the level of comprehension of many 
auditors. It seemed wiser, however, to read 
the titles as they stood than to give a sim- 
plified rendering of them. The students 
who were just learning to read would have 
been confused by hearing one set of words 
while receiving a visual impression of a 
totally different set. 

Had the projection machine allowed the 
picture to be held or repeated at any de- 
sired point, fuller explanation would have 
been possible and obscurities could have 
been made clear. But the machine lacked 
that device, and a slow running (amount- 


ing to about five additional minutes for 
each reel) was the only aid that could be 
given an audience slow in receptivity. 

Three tests were made by Mrs. Childs 
and administered under her direction. The 
first test covered the five Photoplays used 
during the week of August 3, and was ad- 
ministered on Monday morning, August 3, 
and again on Saturday morning, August 8. 
The second test covered the second group 
of five pictures and was used at the begin- 
ning and end of the week of August 10. 
The third test was an equivalent form of 
the second, and was used at the end of 
the second week on August 15. 
of the heavy demands of the general test- 
ing program, the first test was not ad- 
ministered to the experimental group, and 
no effort was made to test the influence of 
the pictures shown during the last week. 

Each test consisted of 75 questions so 
worded that they might be answered by 
underlining Yes, No, or I don’t know. The 
papers were scored by subtracting the num- 
ber wrong from the number right. For the 
whole group (N=199) the correlation be- 
tween the two forms administered on 
August 15 was .80. 

The Yes, No, and I don’t know form was 
used to obviate the necessity of individually 
testing the native-born illiterates in the ex- 
perimental group. The members of this 
group were first taught to recognize Yes, 
No, and I don’t know, and to underline 
them when asked some very simple sample 
questions. That the method provided suffi- 
ciently accurate measures for group pur- 
poses is shown by the fact that the correla- 
tion within the experimental group 
(N=46) between the equivalent forms ad- 
ministered on August 15 was .70. 

The members of the experimental group 
probably had very little knowledge of 
American history. At any rate, on the ini- 
tial test given them on August 10 not a 
single question was answered correctly by 


Because 
5 
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more than one-third of the group. In the 
intermediate and advanced groups some of 
the answers were generally known. For in- 
stance, where 22% of the experimental 
group answered correctly that England laid 
a tax on tea, 77% and 96% were the per- 
centages for the intermediate and advanced 
groups. The medians of such percentages 
were 12, 48, and 54 for the experimental, 
intermediate, and advanced groups. 

It may be seen from the above percent- 
ages that there was a greater difference be- 
tween the experimental and intermediate 
groups than between the intermediate and 
advanced groups. In order to show this 
more in detail, the entire group was classi- 
fied according to public school grade loca- 
tion as determined by a battery of tests. 
Then for the eight grades the average ini- 
tial scores for the August 10 week were 
found to be as follows :* 


Grade Average Score 


4 
4 
4 
14 
21 
23 
25 
26 


OaNanarhwondre 


Apparently neither the second year nor 
the third year of schooling added any per- 
ceptible ability to answer the test questions. 
The equivalent of the fourth year of school- 
ing made the greatest contribution, the in- 
erease diminishing from that point on. 
From this table it may be inferred that in 
so far as the test measured the knowledge 
of history taught in the elementary schools 
previously attended by these adults, it drew 
most heavily upon that content taught in 
Grades IV and V. 
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The 75 items of the test used before and 
after the showing of the Gateway, Wolfe 
and Montcalm, the Eve of the Revolution, 
the Declaration, and Yorktown pictures 
were studied in detail in order to find out: 
(a) to what extent one had to see the pic- 
tures in order to learn the answers, or, in 
other words, to what extent the gains con- 
sisted of the core knowledge usually learned 
in the course of schooling; and (b) to what 
extent the gains of the three groups were 
made along similar lines. For each item, 
from the initial testing data, the percentage 
of the experimental group answering the 
question correctly was computed. A simi- 
lar percentage was then computed for the 
intermediate and advanced groups com- 
bined. The first percentage was then sub- 
tracted from the second as a measure, for 
each question, of the extent to which more 
schooling and intelligence provided the an- 
swer without an opportunity of viewing 
the pictures. Then for each item or ques- 
tion there was computed the percentage of 
the illiterate group,® which learned to an- 
swer it correctly during the week, and the 
same thing was done for the other groups. 
This gave for each item of information a 
measure, within each group, of the extent 
to which that item was taught during the 
week. 

This item analysis showed: (a) that the 
gains made as a result of the use of the 
pictures were not peculiar to the pictures 
but were, in general, of the sort which nor- 
mally come with more schooling; and (b) 
that this was most evident in the case of 
the least schooled and least evident in the 
ease of the most advanced group. The con- 
clusions follow from the fact that the items 
most frequently learned from the use of 
the pictures were the items most frequently 


‘The groups were not large enough to permit the establishment of such values with precision. They 


are presented as approximate values. 


® More correctly, the base of the percentages was the number in the group who did not answer the ques- 


tion correctly on the initial test. 
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learned in the course of more schooling to 
the extent of .61, .50, and .31 in the experi- 
mental, intermediate, and advanced groups 
respectively. These coefficients of correla- 
tion were .77, .59, and .56 when corrected 
for attenuation. 

Evidently for all three groups it would 
be truer to say that their gains consisted of 
the more commonly taught historical knowl- 
edge than to say that they were due to the 
learning of the items less frequently taught. 
The lower correlations in the more ad- 
vanced groups are to be expected. In fact, 
a negative correlation for the advanced 
group would not have been surprising, for 
Knowlton and Tilton® found that the con- 
tribution of the Photoplays to enrichment 
in the seventh grade was much greater 
than the contribution to core knowledge. 
The three correlations and the Knowlton- 
Tilton findings suggest the hypothesis that, 
so far as knowledge is concerned, the less 
the group knows to begin with, the greater 
is the pictures’ contribution to the teaching 
of the commonly taught facts of American 
history; or, conversely, the more history 
the group knows, the more aptly the con- 
tribution of the Photoplays may be spoken 
of as an enrichment of American history as 
it is commonly taught. 

As measured by a repetition of the initial 
test after the first week, the average gains 
were, for the intermediate and advanced 
groups,’ 24.1 = 1.1 and 26.3 +1.2. For 
the week of August 10 the gains were 18.2 
+ 2.2, 20.0 + 1.0, and 24.1 + 1.2. These 
latter gains computed from the repetition 
of the initial test are so nearly equal to 
those determined by the use of two differ- 
ent forms that the repetition of the initial 
test may be said to have measured a learn- 


° Op. cit. 


ing which was not particularized around 
the test items and in which practice effect 
was negligible. To the extent that this 
were not the case the above item analysis 
would be invalidated. 

As measured by equivalent forms from 
August 10 to August 15, the gains made 
were: 


Experimental group, 14.1 +1.1° 
Intermediate group, 19.9 + 1.8 
Advanced group, 24.9 + 1.7 


The gain of the experimental group was 
added to an initial score of 3.9, that of the 
intermediate group to 16.5, and the gain of 
the advanced group was added to its initial 
score of 23.9. Reference to the table of ap- 
proximate grade equivalents presented 
above shows that the experimental group’s 
inerease in score is 83% of that brought 
about between the middle of the third grade 
and the middle of the fifth. In other words, 
the illiterate adults’ gain on the test, from 
seeing the five pictures, is brought about 
without the pictures in the course of the 
year and a half or two years of schooling 
beyond the middle of the third grade. Had 
the intermediate and advanced groups com- 
pleted the elementary school, they prob- 
ably would not have learned what they 
learned with the aid of the pictures. 

No attempt was made to measure the 
permanence of the gains described, nor the 
interest with which this learning took place. 
It may be mentioned, however, that in the 
letter sent to all pupils planning to attend 
the Opportunity School again, the director 
asked particularly what feature of the pre- 
vious session had been most enjoyable. The 
answer most frequently given was ‘‘The 
Pictures.’’ On the opening days of the 


7 As already stated, results in the experimental group were measured for the week of August 10 only, 


because of other demands upon their time. 
®§ The errors given are standard errors. 


In addition to these errors there is a standard error of 2.0 in 


the correction applied to each gain because of the difference in the difficulty of the forms, which was de- 
termined, apart from the influence of practice effect, upon another but similar group. 
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THE USE OF THE YALE PHOTOPLAYS . 


1932 school, many of these students asked 
if ‘‘the pictures’’ would be shown again. 
One class of fourteen devoted the first reci- 


jtation period in history—an hour—to their 


memory of the previous year’s showing of 
the Photoplays. A fair amount of infor- 
mation was recalled; some even used 
phrases, such as ‘‘The Eve of the Revolu- 
tion,’’ learned from the titles. 

Four cautions need to be stated in con- 
nection with an evaluation of the findings. 
First, the elementary schools referred to 
are the schools which had been attended by 
sich members of the adult group as had 


‘gone to school. In the second place, to say 


that the experimental group gain is made 
in the third and fourth grades is not to 
say that the illiterate adults learned all the 
history which is learned in those grades. 
The tests used were built closely around 
the history portrayed in the pictures. In 
the third place, to say that the illiterate 
adults’ gain is made by children in the 
third and fourth grades is not to say that 
children in those grades learn all that the 
adults learned. The tests were not designed 
to measure the full educational contribu- 
tions of the pictures. In other words, the 
comparison holds only for what the test 
measured and for the kind of history in- 
struction which the adults had previously 
received. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
the statements made are still further lim- 
ited to the particular experimental teaching 
situation. The pictures were generally en- 
joyed, but, on the other hand, there were a 
number of complaints against required at- 
tendance, and there were always sleepers 
inthe audience. The auditorium hour came 
at the end of a long, full day, and was pre- 
teded by a teaching hour from seven to 
eight. Many of the pupils were accustomed 
to going to bed at eight-thirty in prepara- 
tion for the early start of a mill-worker’s 
day, and none of them were accustomed to 





the prolonged mental effort their school 
work was requiring. These conditions did 
not provide a favorable setting in which to 
measure the value of the Photoplays in ele- 
mentary adult education. The use of the 
pictures was not a major part of the educa- 
tional program. Other experimental work 
with the Photoplays has shown that they 
are not a substitute for teaching. They 
need to be taught, and very probably re- 
view is as effective as review is known to 
be. It would seem that the use of pictures 
is a peculiarly fitting procedure in the 
education of adults who cannot get in- 
formation readily by reading. It need not 
interfere in any way with the success of 
accompanying efforts to improve their 
reading ability. On the contrary, the vis- 
ual program might well be used to stimu- 
late and assist in this direction. But, at 
any rate, the results mentioned in this 
article should be thought of as the out- 
come of a somewhat incidental use of the 
Photoplays, not of a carefully prepared or 
recommended program. This is especially 
true of the lower classes. 

The results may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The initial scores and the gains made 
by the three groups were, roughly, in direct 
proportion to the amount of their schooling 
and of their ability. The gain made by the 
illiterate group consisted very largely in 
getting information which had already been 
acquired by the better educated groups 
while attending school up to the middle of 
the fifth grade. The results of this experi- 
ment, together with results previously re- 
ported on the junior high school level, sug- 
gest as a tentative conclusion that the 
Photoplays may be viewed with profit by 
any adult group on the elementary school 
level, supplying a basic core knowledge of 
American history to those who lack it, sup- 
plementing and enriching, in proportion to 
the amount of such basic knowledge al- 
ready possessed. 
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DEFINITION 


What is creative work? Who can pro- 
duce it? How does one recognize the 
earmarks? 

The answer appears to vary among edu- 
cational authorities. One accepted leader 
claims that, so far as the learner is con- 
cerned, he is creating when he makes or 
learns something that did not exist for 
him before. Even the mastery of a num- 
ber combination may have in it this crea- 
tive element.? 

Another person objects to the applica- 
tion of ‘‘the word creative to . . . (mere) 

. active, vigorous learning.’’ For 
him, ‘‘the goal of creative production 
must be a unique thing. It is... an 
objective portrait of an inner personal- 
ity.’”? 


PURPOSE 


The viewpoint which has motivated this 
discussion accepts the idea that the pur- 
pose of creative work is to release the per- 
sonality of the creator. This necessity for 
the child to be what he really is lies at the 
heart of the creative act. Complete free- 
dom and a true concept of personal in- 
tegrity are implicit in it. 

The child objectifies himself through 
some medium—song, dance, clay, wood, 
paint, words. He becomes articulate; he 
knows the expanding joy of portraying 
what he is and not what he thinks some- 
one wants him to be. The more a child 


expresses his unique best self, the more of 
a person he becomes. 

For this reason the term self-expression 
is used here. It implies an articulateness, 
a rich and zestful release from certain 
stultifying conventions and arid standard- 
izations of thinking and behavior. This 
growth in distinctive identities is the re- 
ward of individuals and society whenever 
the genuine, the sincere, the unique crea- 
tive act is thoughtfully and wisely en- 
couraged. 

Most of us have experienced the discom- 


fiture—often, the real pain—of being so | 


shy or so lacking in fluency or experience 
that our ideas can gain no expression. How 
many times have we felt that our thoughts 
were just as adequate as those which some 
more unself-conscious individual has so 
glibly voiced! How often have we dumbly 
accepted and uncomfortably followed a 
convention, a self-appointed leader, a so- 
cial opinion, when all the time there was 
that within us that urged release, spon- 
taneity, other activity! Who has not tim- 
idly smothered the desire to objectify his 
emotional and intellectual reactions to the 
great complex social and physical world 
in which he lives! We sink into quiescence, 
mediocrity, conformity because we have 
never been encouraged and helped to be 
ourselves. We exist; we do not live. 


The real self does not speak very often. | 


The individual has lost confidence in its 
worth. He has tried to express himself, 


1 Kilpatrick, William H., ‘‘The Place of Creating in the Educative Process,’’ Childhood Education, 


November, 1930. 


? Rugg, Harold O., Culture and Education in America. 
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but interruptions and criticism have pro- 
duced so many abortions that the creative 
self has become sterile. One finally finds 
‘ out what the authority or the group thinks 
and feels, and he accepts the conventional 
pattern. Thus he produces on call neat, 
compact, respectable opinions and ideas, 
expressed in conventional sentences and 
punctuated by as many commas as he can 
conveniently remember. And another 
emasculated robot clicks into his niche 
in the social pattern. 

The purpose which teachers have in en- 
couraging creative work is to prevent this 
intellectual and emotional standardization. 
; The aim is to help children become sensi- 
tive to the possibilities of being themselves. 
The objective is not to turn out poets nor 
to produce quantities of writing. 


MEDIA 


There are many fields in which an in- 
dividual may express himself. Musie, 
song, painting, drawing, the dance, chemis- 
try, the stage, costume designing, sculpture, 
poetry, the novel, drama, essay—all offer 
media in which to work out one’s talent. 
In this discussion we are concerned with 
language as a vehicle of self-expression. 

It may take many forms and may appear 
as oral or written speech. The narration 
of incidents, letters, talks, original plays, 
discussions (real, not staged), original 
stories, editorials, all present situations in 
which the flavor of individuality should 
be at a premium. Verse forms seem to be 
the most popular means of creative en- 
deavor, due, to some extent, to the naive 
assumption that one cannot be original 
and artistic at the same time unless he ex- 
| presses himself in rhyme. 

No one questions the real poet’s place 
in the human scheme. The point which we 
are trying to make here is that there are 
other ways to translate oneself into lan- 
guage besides the rhyming route. 
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REQUISITES 


What do children need to become crea- 
tive in the field of language arts? Nature 
and nurture! 

With what idiosyncrasies is the child 
born? Does he inherit from some remote 
or immediate ancestor a fine sensitive- 
ness to the physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional environment in which he moves? 
That is, are his powers of intelligent ob- 
servation so supplemented by emotional 
depth and balanee, and by spiritual energy, 
that by nature he is fitted—nay, prac- 
tically foreed—to express himself ade- 
quately ? 

And his value in this respect depends 
on the breadth, the universality of his 
genius; for your master of expression is 
also a mouthpiece for his fellows. In his 
words, other men find the embodiment of 
their own ideas and emotions; in his ut- 
terances they recognize the interpretations 
and analyses which have eluded their 
groping minds. 

Let us not misunderstand, however. It 
is not necessary for the great writer al- 
ways to set down ideas original with him- 
self alone. The unique, absolutely original 
ideas are very few. A person is creative 
when he can take old ideas and rewrite 
them in terms of his own experience and 
personality. How many of Shakespeare’s 
plots were original with him? Was the 
theme of the ‘‘Divine Comedy’’ Dante’s 
invention? The creative act came through 
the unique interpretation of the idea and 
the distinctive language which expressed 
it. Here was the nacre which transformed 
the grain of sand so uninspiringly familiar 
to the masses into the precious jewel which 
should draw them with its eternal beauty. 

Few will doubt that native ability or 
genius is the touchstone m creative writ- 
ing. Several children may be in the same 
family, the same environment. Are they 
always alike in personality? In a golden 
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age of discovery, expansion, and zestful 
adventure, environment produced a gal- 
axy of stars—Marlowe, Spenser, Jonson, 
Sidney—but Shakespeare, by his tran- 
scendent genius, shines above them all. 

We seem to be singularly insensitive to 
the manifestations of genius, if the early 
school history of a number of such gifted 
people may be believed. In fact we have 
been accused of severe pedagogical astig- 
matism where our most able pupils are 
concerned. Let that point pass for the 
moment. 

Everyone can write—on his own level. 
Mrs. Brown indites, ‘‘I take my pen in 
hand to write to you. We had a swell trip. 
The Rocky Mountains were swell. We 
stopped at Aunt Minnie’s. She gave us 
a swell chicken dinner. She looks swell 
now,’’ ete., ete. 

The passionate contributor to the Public 
Letter Box sends off several pages to the 
effect that ‘‘If this country would buy only 
American-made products, why, only Ameri- 
can-made products would be sold here. And 
furthermore, I say yes, it is up to our 
citizens to not only buy American-made 
products and we should also buy from 
those who hire American citizens.”’ 

Whitman composes ‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ 
Galsworthy writes the ‘‘Forsyte Saga,’’ 
Lewis gives us ‘‘ Ann Vickers.’’ 

Yes, everyone can write something, and 
each one writes out of his own experiences 
and environment. All things being equal, 
the richer and deeper the environment, 
the more meaningful and potent is the 
writing. This brings us to the second 
requisite, the enrichment of environment. 
The school must seek to provide many ex- 
periences and contacts with life, many op- 
portunities for actual work and play within 
a social group. There must be human con- 
tacts of many kinds to give wide meaning 
to life and to promote a more general 
understanding among individuals. 


Our pupils should have many experi- 
ences with literature. They ought to be 
saturated with the best prose and poetry 
they can enjoy; it should be as much a 
part of their living as food. It is food. 

It should be clearly understood, how. 
ever, that self-expression through writing 
is not limited to the hoary-headed savant. 
It is not an exclusive privilege of age, 
literary background, or academic educa- 
tion. 

Self-expression can come from the child 
at any level and at any age, if he is stimu- 
lated to feel the urge and free to give it 
utterance. What he creates will vary ob- 


jectively, of course, according to native] 


ability and experiential background, but 
that he creates is a truth to which child- 
hood bears ample evidence. 

Before he comes to school he has played 
with language and has frequently made 
experiments in patterns. Rhythms, colors, 
blocks, clay, wood, melodies, words—ab- 
stract and concrete experiences—have been 
contacted and manipulated in the process 
of self-discovery and expression. 

Our task is to offer opportunities 
whereby he can continue consciously and 
intelligently what he has often done in- 
cidentally and by accident. Experience, 
experience, and more experience—with 
people, with nature, with institutions, with 
industry, with literature, language, ideas, 
emotions, with whatever touches man and 
his universe. Then these boys and girls 
will have something to say. From within 
them, translated into individual terms by 
their unique selves, will come the personal 
interpretations of and reactions to this 
enriched living. 


Little anemic girls whose knowledge of } 


ornithology is limited to the dusty sparrow 
in the gutter will cease to pipe about 
The beautiful little linnet 
Who in a little minute 
Sings such merry songs to me. 
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Solemn little boys with too tight trou- 
sers shrunken above their fat knees will 
not scribble such things as 


I had a bat; 
I kept it in my hat. 


APPRAISAL 


It is true that we are not trying to 
make poets of all our children. When they 
write sincerely out of their experiences, 
when they put into words what they see 
with their own eyes and feel in their own 
hearts, the teacher accepts the product. 
She appreciates freshness, spontaneity, 
originality of reaction to the world of sense 


j and feeling in whatever degree it reaches 


her. 

But the teacher herself must know what 
is good writing. It is so comfortable to 
talk about Shakespeare or Wordsworth. 
Whether or not we ever read a line of 
either in the privacy of our own rooms, 
we feel safe and assured about both au- 
thors. They are classics! We know they 
must be good—all the textbooks have said 
so for years. 

But how uncertain we feel about some 
of the modern writings which have not yet 
been embalmed in the ‘‘Gems from Lit- 
erature’’ book! What is good literature? 
Flowery language? Raw, sensational au- 
topsies on all the smothered emotions and 
desires in the field of pseudo-psychoanaly- 
sis? Literal transcriptions of life in the 
brothel and the gambling den? Senti- 
mental, sugary rhymes? 

It is true that, to serve the real artist’s 
purpose, he may need to deal with life in 
its most bitter, its most pitiful aspects. 
But his writing is vital and beautiful and 


' enduring in proportion to the ‘‘depth and 


richness and spiritual energy of the crea- 
tive personality’? he possesses. ‘‘Art is 
powerful and beautiful and moral in pro- 
portion to the depth and wealth of the con- 
crete human experience which it can con- 


vey... (so)... that its full force is 
felt by other men.’’ 

Teachers should cultivate a catholic taste 
in reading. Certainly we can profit by 
the keen, searching criticism of our cul- 
tivated, sensitive literary critics, but if we 
rely wholly on them for our opinions we 
become rubber stamps. That is why some 
Browning clubs proved such a boon to 
the many fluttering, violet-scented ladies 
who belonged to them. 

Let us read and read and read again, 
applying constantly our touchstones of 
sincerity, truth, depth, and universality of 
experience, beauty of expression, richness 
of imagery, aptness and power of words. 

He who has read widely, thoughtfully, 
and zestfully will recognize good writing 
whether it is authored by Montaigne or by 
Susie Jones in Section 14. And he will 
not be apt to imitate the mistake made by 
the editor of the children’s page in a well- 
known newspaper. A ten-year-old con- 
tributor sent in a copy of Keats’s poem, 
‘“‘The Dove,’’ and signed his own name 
to it. The editor printed the poem with 
this remark, ‘‘Pretty good for a little fel- 
low. Work hard on your rhythm. Some 
day you may write something really 
good.’’ 

What is ‘‘good”’ in children’s writing? 
The answer must be, ‘‘ Whatever is real, 
whatever is a bit of the writer, whatever 
is colored by his true inner self.’’ The 
degree of the goodness will vary, the es- 
sential nature of it will not. 

The following annotated lines illustrate 
several stages in endeavor: 


A 


I have a little monkey. 
He acts like a little donkey. 


The boy had no monkey, nor did he want 


one. This is a mere careless pulling to- 
gether into rhyme of two unrelated 
ideas. 
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B 


I looked out through the window pane, 
And then I saw the pouring rain. 


Perhaps Wordsworth’s lines are suffi- 
cient comment here: 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


C 


I have listened to the rain 

Tapping at my window pane, 

Like a shining silver bird— 

Have you seen it? Have you heard? 


Here is a bit of original imagery, a 
common experience with an individual in- 
terpretation. 


D 


I had a little grasshopper, 

So dear, so dear to me, 

And now I lament, with tears and sighs, 
What has become of thee? 


This is sentimental and superficial non- 
sense. 


E 
The wind, I think, is a giant dog 
Growling in the sky; 
He howls and growls and snarls and snarls 
As he goes flying by. 


This girl had a real experience and a 
common one, but it had taken on new im- 
print and color from the young poet’s own 
personal interpretation. ‘‘Yes,’’ we say, 
“‘the wind does how] and snarl like a great 
dog rushing through the air. I never 
thought of it before, but it really does 
sound like that.’’ 


F 


THE First SNOWFALL 


The world is like a wedding cake 
That’s very soft and light; 
The trees are dripping over 


With frosting thick and white. 
There’s a tiny little church near by 
(The kind they have on cake), 
The spire’s very tall and thin, 

(I think it’s going to break), 

And in the field are standing 

Two scare-crows side by side; 
They’re holding hands together— 
The bridegroom and the bride. 


Ann looked at her world and saw it. 
The associations she made are true and 
beautifully apt. Here are whimsy and 
charm, a delicate humor and a sensitive 
appreciation. The pattern itself is deftly 
handled. 

SUGGESTIONS 

No one seems able to expound one defi- 
nite method by which teachers may inspire 
children to write creatively. It was the 
magic of the golden bit and not a corre- 
spondence school course in horsemanship 
which enabled Bellerophon to mount the 
back of Pegasus. 

Hence the aim of this entire article has 
been to be suggestive, not definitive. Per- 
haps some specific ideas which classroom 
teachers have found stimulating may be 
helpful. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that creative teaching precedes crea- 
tive writing in the schoolroom. The sug- 
gestions follow. 

Do not put a premium on production. 
One line of real poetry is worth tons of 
trite verses. 

Do not emphasize verse forms so that 
pupils think they have failed unless they 
have written rhymes. 

Help pupils recognize what they are 
doing when they imitate or repeat other 
poems or when their writing lacks original- 
ity and vigor. 

Read poems of color, sound, and move- 
ment and stimulate pupils to notice how 
certain words achieve their effects. En- 
courage children to bring in poems or bits 
of prose which appeal to them for these 
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qualities. Help them to select words which 
express the colors, sounds, feelings they 
themselves have experienced. 

Give children opportunities to write 
plays, stories, serials, descriptions—all 
kinds of language expression. Help them 
to open doors for themselves—many doors, 
opened with eager curiosity, joyous free- 
dom, friendly sincerity. 

Show pupils how color or picture words 
affect writing, e.g., 


(Down on) my shoulders (falls) the snow, 


/ 
lies 





/ 
Lightly across 
Like a (pile) of lace. 





== 
soft drift fleecy, crumpled 


Stimulate pupils to make associations 
and to see metaphors and similes for the 
things they see, hear, touch, taste, smell. 


The wind is a giant dog. 

The world is like a wedding cake. 

With finger-nails like pomegranate seeds. 
The baby’s cheek feels like a daisy petal. 


Encourage a child to correct or perfect 
a bit of original work, not as a dismal duty 
but rather because it is good enough to 
merit the extra labor. Help him to see 
what has potential art in his work, even 
if it be only a phrase or a line. Let him 
diseard the rest and brood over the worth- 
while fragment. Let him take his time. 
Writing is a labor of love. 

Avoid fulsome praise or praise that the 
writing does not really deserve. It is not 
fair to the children nor to yourself. 

Provide the young playwrights and 
authors with an audience through the 
school paper, classroom bulletin board, 


| auditorium program, special club program, 


and the like. 

Do not attempt to rate creative work. 
Our goal is not an objective grading but a 
subjective flowering. 


Help children to grow in respect for the 
expression of others. This does not mean 
that pupils are to accept a piece of writing 
with bovine docility, whether it is the ex- 
pression of a classmate or of an adult, a 
novice or a professional. Intellectual and 
emotional skepticism, if it is sincere and 
intelligent, is the healthy sign of a grow- 
ing personality. 

By ‘‘respect for the expression of an- 
other’’ we mean that attitude which admits 
without heat or acrimony the existence of 
individual differences in opinion, ideas, 
feelings, and culture and which realizes the 
inevitability of such differences. The social 
order is sterile and doomed in proportion 
to the standardization and conformity of 
iis human entities. 

Who can most successfully encourage 
and guide our pupils to develop and ex- 
press their personalities? No one denies 
that the artist teacher is a gift of the gods 
to little children. But who knows what 
hidden talents lie leashed or dormant in 
the least of us? Why should anyone sup- 
pose that it is always heaven and not the 
rigid convention of men which is respon- 
sible for so many of our colorless per- 
sonalities ? 

We must be vibrantly and richly and 
consciously alive ourselves before we can 
hope to lead others toward that goal. Let 
us try to break through the bonds of our 
own dull conformities and dusty apathies. 
The teacher who is herself rich and broad 
in her interests, sane and deep in her feel- 
ings, patient and wise in her understand- 
ings will inevitably lead her children to 
an intelligent and significant freedom. 
And this freedom will blossom into creative 
expression—beautiful, sincere, meaningful 
—an objective portrait of an integrated 
personality and a noble blessing to the for- 
ward-looking society whose wisdom made 
it possible. 
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(A summary! of the panel discussion of 

this subject at the meeting of the Depart- 

ment of Superintendence, Group V, Min- 

neapolis, Mareh 1, 1933. Part II.) 
The panel consisted of the following: 

F. H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Elementary 
Edueation, University 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor of 
Edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

J. R. MeGaughy, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, Albany, New 
York (Chairman) 

E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Houston, Texas 

John A. Spargo, Assistant State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey 

Goodwin Watson, Associate Professor of 
Edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

Laura Zirbes, Director of the University 
Elementary School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 


of Minnesota, 


CHAIRMAN Morrison: The house will 
please come to order. This meeting is open 
to all participants... . 

Miss Roma Gans:? To what extent do 
the members of this panel admit contro- 
versial issues in the curriculum? 


Dr. BRUECKNER: . . . I take the position 


that Miss Zirbes outlined: What we need 
to do is to set up a variety of curricula and 
evaluate them to see whether we are get- 
ting what we think we are getting. My 
point is that the progressive schools are 
making claims but are submitting no proof 
of their claims. 

For example, many of you may have 
heard yesterday reports of the outcome of 
progressive schools. To my amazement, 
those schools summarized the results of tests 
in arithmetic, geography, and reading and 
proved they were doing as well, if not bet- 
ter, than conventional schools. What I 
would do if I were the progressive people 

. . would be to say, ‘‘ Here are tests that 
we think measure the things that the pro- 
gressive schools are trying to get at,’’ and 
prove that they are getting more of those 
things than are being secured in the con- 
ventional school. .. . 

Miss Gans: I would like to have Dr. 
Brueckner name one controversial issue 
that might be discussed in the elementary 
school, and then describe how he would test 
the mastery of that issue. 

Dr. BRUECKNER: ... For example, in 
arithmetic we might try the straight-out 
drill process. We might try understand- 
ing units. We might try activity units. We 
might try projects. We would try to . 
see which of those curricula brought the 
outcomes we thought were essential. ... 
I have the results of some experiments 
where we have developed curricula that are 
very rich, and we do not find that the chil- 
dren suffer at all when it comes to straight 
computation. 


1Prepared from stenographie report of the conference by J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, State Education Department, Albany, New York. 
? Associate in Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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Dr. Watson: Might I make one further 
contribution in the direction of Miss Gans’ 
question? . . . Any controversial issue, I 
think, has at least three outcomes . . . that 
are now measurable. One of them would 
be increased awareness of the facts which 
are recognized as true by all parties con- 
cerned in the situation, although they may 
be evaluated and interpreted differently by 
people who take different stands. 

Secondly, ability to discount the extreme 
statements and the propagandistic state- 
ments which would be disowned by the 
saner and more rational advocates of either 
point of view—I mean, by the people who 


; would agree in general and would still ree- 


ognize that this was a distortion of the 
point of view, which they would not be will- 
ing to accept. 

In the third place, a type of test we be- 
gan to use five or ten years ago in some 
work just of this sort, in which we pre- 
sented very plausible statements, some on 
one side and some on another, scattered 
through the test but in such a way that an 
individual who took one of those positions 
could not, if he were a clear thinker, also 
take the other. He could take either this 
or that, but consistency required he should 
not check both of them as true or accept 
both of them. It is quite possible to de- 
velop tests of that sort and use them in this 
field. They are not adequate and com- 
plete, but they are beginnings. 

Dr. ZrrBeEs: I should like to refer to that 
matter of measuring the ability to handle 
controversial issues in another connection. 
I wonder if we dare assume that the ele- 
mentary school bears the full, ripened fruit 
of education. Hasn’t part of our difficulty 
been that we have taken the end results of 
knowledge and peddled them to little chil- 
dren, instead of trying to depend on the 
slow process of maturation and growth, giv- 
ing the children the elements of a subse- 
quent, mature arrival at such conclusions? 
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I am reminded of the story of the per- 
son who sowed radishes, and who was so 
interested in the radishes that every day he 
went out and pulled them up to see how 
they were coming along... . 

I think, for example, we could be build- 
ing people—people, not outcomes in learn- 
ing—who would do the right thing in the 
face of a controversial issue, if we let them 
meet their own little controversies when 
they are two and three years old, with these 
qualities that Dr. Watson proposed, for 
example, to be sensitive to facts. Of course, 
that sensitivity may express itself in two 
children pulling at the same cat, one at one 
end and the other at the other. That 
shows a low degree of ability to handle a 
controversial issue. [Laughter.] But, 
nevertheless, the cat, and the disposal of 
that cat, on the four-year level is much 
more important than a long-winded dis- 
cussion of war over a supposed joint pos- 
session. ... 

One other thing. The growth curves of 
learning, of the type of thing we are talk- 
ing about, may be quite different from the 
growth curve which assumes that you can 
parcel out subject matter and learn it... . 
It seems to me that the first thing children 
need to do is to sense quantitative values 
without precision ; the last thing you should 
want is that they glibly, parrotwise, say, 
‘*Six and six are twelve,’’ before they know 
anything about sixes. I think possibly they 
will grow in different ways. The fact that 
one kind of radish matures in six weeks and 
another one in ten does not make one radish 
better than another. 

We have already discovered in progres- 
sive schools that if we do not camp on the 
trail of reading quite so hard, from the first 
day on, we get vastly superior attitudes 
and abiding interests in the second, third, 
and fourth grades. We are finding the 
same thing in writing, and if you give us 
about three more years we will find out 
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whether it holds true in the realm of com- 
putation. But we are not going to start 
first and second and third grade children 
with computation because that is one of 
the four aspects, one, two, three, four; let’s 
put them all into the first grade. There 
may be, in other words, a psychology of 
approach that should lead us to do what 
seems right, and then find ways of meas- 
uring it without too definite comparison at 
one-year periods. Our first grade children 
don’t graduate at the end of the first grade. 
Why can’t we plan their education so that 
we are not pulling them up by the roots 
every minute to see whether the end re- 
sults are there, when all we have done is to 
sow the seed. 

Mr. Tureve:* I should like to ask Dr. 
Zirbes if, in the planning of her scheme of 
progressive education, she would have in 
mind the kind of political, social, and eco- 
nomic order which would result from such 
education. 

Dr. ZirBes: I certainly would. I think 
that is the way to begin to think about 
it....I have practiced what I preach. 
I had a chance about two and one-half 
years ago to start an experimental school in 
a university, and the first thing we did was 
to sit down and decide on the fundamental 
qualities of society which we envisaged for 
these citizens of tomorrow. 

For example, we said, ‘‘If we want them 
to participate in a codperative social order 
and not only be contributing individuals 
but also codperative members of groups, 
there is a lot of the machinery of motiva- 
tion that has to go by the board.’’ And 
we at that time wrote off our books any 
type of competitive motivation. When you 
do that, out go your marks, out go your 
first row, out goes your best child, out goes 
your primary concern for beating the other 
fellow. 


When five months later you get from a 
little, second grade child this kind of com. 
ment, I wonder whether it isn’t working. 
She went to the drug store with her father, 
and a neighbor said, ‘‘ Well, Paddy, how 
do you like your new school? 
beating everybody ?”’ 

Paddy said, ‘‘No, we don’t do that in 
our school. We help each other.’’ 

I took codperative competition as only 
one dimension of that new social individual. 
I could go on with others, but I thought 
perhaps the illustration I gave would suf- 
fice. ' 

Mr. THIELE: I have been disappointed in 
not hearing any discussion about what I 
think is the real question: What kind of 
a political, social, and economic order do 
we want to build? Dr. Brueckner asked 
the question but no one seemed to follow 
the lead. 


Are you 


Dr. Epwarps:* I want to second that { 


point of view very heartily. I must con- 
fess a certain disappointment that we can- 
not get any further in a discussion of this 
kind than trying to evaluate the merits or 
demerits of the progressive school, or to 
decide what can or cannot be measured. It 
seems to me that if the elementary school 
is to function properly, we have got to lay 
hold of fundamental subject matter which 
will help us to lead these children into an 
understanding of society. We have got to 
lay hold of very concrete, definite subject 


matter, and we are not going to find it, | 


I believe, in the interests of children. Chil- 
dren are not going to discover that subject 
matter. We are not going to find it by an- 
alyzing the interests of children. We are 
not going to find it by making a study of 
the psychological processes of children. 
Somebody has, first of all, got to under- 
stand the fundamental elements of the 
American social structure, and then reduce 


*Louis C. Thiele, Director of Science, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
“Newton Edwards, Professor of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
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those elements to simple subject matter 
that can be understood and grasped by the 
children, before we are going to get very 
far toward the establishment of a pioneer 
school which ought to be imitated in 
American life. . . . It seems to me the chal- 
lenge to elementary education today is, first 
of all, to understand the social order our- 
selves and try to reduce that to such simple 
terms that the children can get it. 

Mr. OBERHOLTZER: I raised the point of 
the social purpose of the school. I wish the 
gentleman would take a little more time 
and come to the subject of his own question 
and define for us what those things are. 

Dr. Epwarps: . . . I believe I can give 
one illustration of the thing I am talking 
about. 

Today we are facing the problem of taxa- 
tion, as everyone knows. If we could go 


| back into the history of taxation, if we 


could go back into primitive society and 
discover how, even in a primitive society, 
each individual had to contribute some- 
thing to support the services of govern- 
ment, whether it was money or service or 
what-not, and if we could go on down 
through other civilizations and show how 
the individual has been forced to support 
government, and could trace the taxing sys- 
tems in an elementary way, in understand- 
able fashion, leading right down to the 
present, with some analysis of our present 
tax system, all the time emphasizing the 


| necessity of the citizens watching the tax 


spenders to see that the money is spent 
successfully—it seems to me that if we 
could lay hold of concrete material of that 
type and begin to put it into elementary 
schools at an early level, we might be able 


| to produce a type of citizen that, when the 


word ‘‘taxation’’ is mentioned, will not 
have the immediate response, ‘‘How can I 
escape it?’’ 

Dr. Dunn: Would the speaker object to 
approaching the subject of taxation to 
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support a society through the expenses of a 
small society, of which the child might be 
a part, in which he discovered-the need for 
the contribution, in which he discovered 
the need for honesty in handling, in which 
he discovered the cost of social good? And 
would the speaker contemplate those ex- 
periences, in the life of the child as he grew 
older, as he passed through the grades, that 
might bring up continual needs for taxation 
on his part? 

I recall an illustration of an extremely 
poor teaching of taxation on the part of a 
teacher I hired many years ago, who told 
the children how kind Uncle Sam was, how 
all of these government services we have— 
the schools, the roads, and so forth—were 
the present of Uncle Sam to his people. 
She did not say one word about the fact 
that there isn’t any real Uncle Sam, that 
the people who pay for the roads and 
schools are ourselves. 

Those children were in a new consoli- 
dated school. That school had been built 
by the taxes which their fathers had paid 
on their farms, and they had paid those 
taxes for the good of their children. 

Why not approach taxation that way in- 
stead of going back into ancient history and 
trying to bring it up to the present? 

Dr. Epwarps:...I am in whole- 
hearted sympathy with that type of ap- 
proach. I think we have got to do just that. 

I am entirely in sympathy with the state- 
ment made by Miss Zirbes a moment ago, 
but I think that, in addition to having 
them live as good citizens in the school, 
they ought to be brought to an understand- 
ing of the fundamental institution of taxa- 
tion, and you can help do that by laying 
hold of definite historical and current ma- 
terial which will more pointedly direct 
their attention to governmental responsi- 
bilities. 

Dr. Watson: May I say two things, elab- 
orating what was said about the unit of 
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taxation? One of the frontier aspects of 
elementary education is technological im- 
provement in the processes of education. 
At present I know a group working on a 
film, a talking film on that very problem 
of taxation—how taxes are raised, what 
they do with taxes, and the like. That is 
one thing. That is encouraging in the diree- 
tion of your suggestion. I do have certain 
trepidations about it, and I think we ought 
to voice those also. I wonder whether chil- 
dren will get out of a film like that, or a 
unit such as we might suggest, an under- 
standing of the abuses that are in our pres- 
ent system of taxation—the fact that not 
all the money that father pays is turned 
into roads and schools, not by a long, long 
way, and the economic assumptions of the 
society which is being taxed at present— 
sales tax proposals, and the like, which as- 
sume that we may all bear the burden but 
relatively few may have excessive amounts 
of wealth, so that the burden does not mean 
very much to them, and they may use the 
influence which comes from that wealth to 
prevent a taxation system which bears par- 
ticularly heavily on the upper ends of the 
seale. 

CHAIRMAN Morrison: Do you think I 
could hold my job and teach that doctrine? 

Dr. Watson: Yes, if we all stood with 
you. 

Mr. Newman: It seems quite obvious 
that this body this afternoon is divided 
into two groups, the theorists and those of 
us who are on the firing line. . . 

About three years ago I started 1,850 
children on a homogeneous grouping plan. 
Just recently we gave to those 1,850 chil- 
dren the Gates battery réading test. We 
found they had improved anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent in reading 
ability ; their reading grades had improved 


from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. We 
attribute that to homogeneous grouping. 
The question I would like to have answered 
this afternoon is this: How much or how 
many of these so-called theories put out by 
these college professors are we who are on 
the firing line going to be justified in put- 
ting into the school system, without seri- 
ously impairing our progress? 

Mr. Cummines:® It is possible to have 
theorists on the firing line. . . . You your- 
self have got to be the theorist on the firing 
line. . . 

What we have been talking about cannot 
succeed unless we try for some tests for a 
teacher with an open mind, an experimen- 
tal point of view, a theoretician who is will- 
ing to go on the firing line and the person 
who, in the last analysis, has a fundamental 
interest in human beings. 

CHAIRMAN Morrison:. . . This program 
was arranged in the hope that we might 
raise questions here that would stimulate 
all of us on the firing line to do a little 
thinking for ourselves, to accept nothing 
merely because some college professor or 
anyone else advances it. 

Mr. GarNer:*? ... Is the subject-mat- 
ter concept to be incidental to the project 
itself ? 

Dr. ZirBEs: I should say ‘‘incidental”’ is 
a bad word there. I think ‘‘integral’’ is 
the word to use. . . . Subject matter comes 
into its only vital consideration when it is 
handled with reference to a situation, in- 
stead of with reference to an academic 
category like geography. Consequently, I 
should like to consider not that we delete 
subjects or that we fuse subjects, but that 
our objects or facets of thinking come into 
integrated play. ... 

A fourth grade child was asked by a 
neighbor whether her mother was not wor- 


3J. R. Newman, Supervising Principal, 16th District Schools, Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 
* Leslie O. Cummings, Professor of Education, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


7 Webster Grove, Mo. 
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ried to have her in a school where she did 
not learn geography. She answered, ‘‘ You 
see, When we learn about a thing, we learn 
all about it, not just the geography about 
a.” 

It seems to me we have impeded chil- 
dren’s thinking by trying to keep inquiring 
minds within the boundaries of subject 
matter fields or trying to have them think 
that one thing is incidental to another, in- 
stead of thinking they are all integrally re- 
lated in the solution of a problem or in the 
handling of a situation. 

Dr. McGauauy: There is a new book out, 
the Yearbook of Philosophy. The first 
chapter, by Bode, is a most remarkable 
treatment of this matter of compartmen- 
talization. 

CHAIRMAN Morrison: It is the 1933 
Yearbook of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Edueation, Educational 
Frontiers, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, and The Century Company. 

Mr. Morner:* Did you say that one of 
the new things that should come into the 
elementary school, Mr. Bair, is the addition 
of the teaching of another language? 

Mr. Bair: It is my idea that from the 
fourth grade up, or from the kindergarten 
up, for the brilliant children, we should 
have another language, either French or 
German. 

Mr. Morner: Would you give a hypothet- 
ical example? 

Mr. Bair: I am led to that feeling by the 
position already taken in England, Ger- 
many, Japan, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries—that is, I feel that the shrinkage of 
the world is going to throw our children 
inevitably into contact with other people. 
I think we ean no longer remain insular 
and expect the French or Germans to come 
to us. 

I cannot persuade myself that the pres- 
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ent dab at the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in our schools is anything but an 
intellectual insincerity. I think we are 
wasting a lot of time exposing children to 
one or two years of miscellaneous French 
or German for college entrance. 

QuEsTION: Why wouldn’t you choose the 
language of a neighbor, Spanish, for in- 
stance? 

Mr. Barr: I would not rule out Spanish 
at all. This Southern situation calls for 
some intelligent interpretation. 

Dr. Tnersen:® I would like to know 
whether Mr. Bair would make the foreign 
language teaching compulsory and what he 
would do where he had thirty or forty 
nationalities. 

Mr. Bair: I would make it elective. I 
would not let anybody without brains take 
language. 

Dr. THEISEN: Would that be practical 
from an administrative point of view? . . 

Mr. Bair: . . . I have solved that ques- 
tion by rule of thumb. I happened to find 
corking good people to teach French, and 
I happened to have the instruments there. 
Lots of people in my community, of course, 
feel that German or Spanish would have 
been a more desirable thing. Nobody has 
to take the French, and only extraordinar- 
ily gifted children are allowed to take 
it, and they are first of all required to be 
literate in English. 

MemMBER OF PANEL: I should like Miss 
Zirbes to answer the question, if subject 
matter is to be integrated into situations, 
how does she get her teachers to choose ade- 
quate situations for an educational objec- 
tive? 

Dr. Zirpes: That leads us into the area 
of the selection of subject matter, which 
the gentleman from Chicago raised. I think 
it is high time some of .us stood up for a 
little different definition of children’s inter- 


°W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ests than a great many people assume. We 
do not mean children’s caprices. We rather 
mean that the child should perceive some 
relation of the thing that is going on to 
himself and the furtherance of the group 
in which he is, that the thing somehow or 
other should be tangible, real, and that it 
should take hold of the child actively, men- 
tally and otherwise. By studying children 
and by studying society, studying both, we 
come to see what it is in the social situation 
which is already real to the child; in other 
words, we see where he is. We try to begin 
there. 

We do not decide, ‘‘ We are going to have 
a grocery store. We are going to study how 
we get milk.’’ But we do decide that this 
thing must be something that the child has 
sensed in his own experience. If he has 
sensed it in his own experience, and if it 
is significant in human life, it will have in 
it integrally related aspects. It will have 
in it, for instance, an opportunity for the 
functioning of language in communication. 
It will have in it some geographical set- 
ting. If it has subsisted through history, 
it has historical background. 

If you would stop trying to choose his- 
tory and geography and try to see where 
the children are in their growing process 
—what they respond to on the way to re- 
sponding to this larger set of issues which 
makes up the problems of today, the prob- 
lems that determine our social order—it 
seems to me that the teacher’s business 
would become one of guiding children in 
a sensitivity, an awareness to all the sub- 
ject matter aspects of every situation. I 
should not limit a first grade child to geog- 
raphy and history. What about anthropol- 
ogy? What about sociology? What about 
economy? Instead of waiting to introduce 
more subjects until we have fourteen or 
fifty-seven or some other impossible num- 
ber, why not take situations and look at 


them from different angles so often that 
eventually the organization of human 
knowledge into these different categories 
becomes a thing which we have achieved 
in our own minds? 

. . . When a child can say to you, as a 
child said to me, a child who was reading 
his fourth book on Lincoln, ‘‘I love it,’’ 
and then say, ‘‘ But I hate history,’’ I think 
we begin to see what we are doing by com- 
partmentalizing before children have any 
sense of integral relationships. 

Mr. SrapueEs:!° I should like to ask Miss 
Zirbes a question regarding one of the il- 
lustrations she gave a little while ago re- 
garding this new social order for which we 
are preparing children, in which she said 
something about doing away with the com- 
petitive factor in schooling. Does that look 
toward the socialistic order? 

Dr. ZirBEs: . . . Regardless of any party 
lines we may draw, this world will become 
either more competitive or more codpera- 
tive. It seems to me, if we can develop 
sound individualism, the kind which does 
not conflict with the welfare of all, we must 
get rid of the notion that people work only 
for profit and with a competitive push be- 
hind them. They do work (I have had the 
fun of trying it and finding out) for the 
intrinsic satisfaction of doing things they 
consider worth while. .. . 

CHAIRMAN Morrison: ...I feel very 
keenly my inability to summarize this dis- 
cussion adequately ; but there are three or 
four issues that stand out in my mind 
which I will state and you can make your 
own summary. 

Mr. Oberholtzer has challenged every 
superintendent of schools in America to 
set up somewhere along the line some ex- 
perimental program. 

Mr. Watson has raised two interesting 
questions: How much of the total budget 
of education should we spend upon a com- 


% Director of Special Classes, State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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plete, a thorough psychological study of 
the child? Second, is there any really vital 
connection between the sort of thing we 
do in the elementary schools and the sort 
of adult citizens we have in the generation 
that follows? 

Mr. Brueckner has demonstrated that 
there is a certain point out on the frontier 
for the application of the science of educa- 
tion to all the processes of elementary 
education even in the newer type of ele- 
mentary school. We shall find that one of 
the big problems of the new frontier is 
learning to evaluate the better education 
we are trying to provide for children. 

Miss Zirbes has brought to us an analysis 
of some of the problems that are involved 
in moving from where we were yesterday 
to where we want to be tomorrow. 

Mr. Bair . . . has presented the problem 
of building a school as a part of the social 
order. 

Mr. Spargo . . . has clearly shown that 
it is the responsibility of the superintend- 
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ent and of state education departments to 
place their stamp of approval upon those 
objectives and those processes that free 
teachers and children to do the things they 
ought to be doing. That carries with it, of 
course, responsibility for the clearing away 
of as many impediments from the road as 
possible. 

Miss Dunn has raised the vital issues that 
are involved in making the best develop- 
ments in elementary education available 
to all the children of America’s rural 
schools. 

As Chairman of this sectional meeting, 
I am especially indebted to the men and 
women of this panel who have given of 
their time and energy to prepare for it; 
they have made more preparation than the 
casual discussion of most of us would per- 
haps indicate. I am indebted to those 
of you who participated from the floor 
and to all of you who have stayed with 
us. 

We are adjourned. 


CHOOSING THE MOVIE 


Mary ALLEN ABBOTT 
New York City 


In Children and Movies,} an interesting 
account of a comprehensive study of the 
movie experience of over 10,000 children in 
Chicago, Alice Miller Mitchell has a chap- 
ter, ‘‘The Child Chooses His Movie.’’ 
Gratefully borrowing from Mrs. Mitchell’s 
questionnaire, the writer of this article in- 
cluded the question, ‘‘How do you choose 
' the movies you see?’’ in a questionnaire 
given in 1931 to pupils in the Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 

The children in the Chicago study rep- 
resented three groups: average public 


‘Children and Movies. By Alice Miller Mitchell. 


school children (grades five through 
twelve), delinquent juveniles, and Boy and 
Girl Seouts. The children in the Horace 
Mann School group, numbering over six 
hundred (grades six through twelve) rep- 
resent a private school group coming from 
homes of culture and rating over-average 
in intelligence. 

One would of course expect that the Hor- 
ace Mann children would show intelligence 
and discrimination in finding out what 
movies to see. Just what their methods are 
as compared with those of the Chicago 


University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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children in the Mitchell report is the ob- 
ject of this paper. 

Mrs. Mitchell reports seven ways by 
which Chicago children were choosing their 
movies in 1929. 
peared, namely, ‘‘no special method,”’ 
‘flipping a coin,’’ or ‘‘going to the first 
one that comes along.’’ ‘‘Children in the 
several groups studied vary in their methods 
of selecting movies according to their ages 
and their class.’’ Quoting now from the 
table? giving totals for the whole number 
studied, we see that the most popular 
method is by reading the write-ups in the 
newspapers. 

Other ways of choosing, listed in the 
order of popularity, are: by the title of 
the film; by the pictures in the lobbies 
of the theatres; by actors and actresses in 
films; by recommendations of friends; by 
no special method; by ‘‘Coming Attrae- 
tions’’ (i.e. the ‘‘trailers’’ on the sereen 
announcing, with samples of ‘‘high spots,’’ 
the pictures soon to come to that theatre) ; 
and finally the least used method, ‘‘selected 
by parents.’’ Only one and six-tenths per 
eent of the total number say that their 
parents advise or select their movies; in 
the case of the delinquent children only 
four-tenths of one per cent have parental 
advice. 

The Horace Mann School children use 
some, but not all, of the methods listed 
above. As with the Chicago children, the 
most frequently used method of choosing is 
by reading the write-ups in the newspapers. 
Choosing by the recommendations of 
friends and by the actors and actresses are 
methods more frequently used by the Hor- 
ace Mann than by the Chicago children. 
The most striking difference is in the mat- 
ter of parents’ advice. Nineteen per cent 
of the Horace Mann children and only one 
and six-tenths per cent of the Chicago ehil- 
dren say their parents help them choose. 


An eighth way also ap- 


? Mitchell, op. cit., page 161, Table XIII. 


Teachers’ advice is mentioned not once in 
the Horace Mann papers, nor recorded in 
the report of the Chicago research. Very 
possibly the results of the experiment in 
photoplay appreciation carried on in 1933 
by the National Council of English Teachers 
will put the teacher also in the réle of ad- 
viser. 
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Per 
Methods Used by the Chicago Children Cent 
Write-ups in newspapers................ 22.6 
The title of the film.................... 18.6 
Pictures in theatre lobbies............... 12.2 
Actors and actresses in films............. 10.4 
Recommendations of friends............. 6.2 
INO Special MSO). 2 occ eisssaawwssasion 5.1 
Coming attractions... .............s005. 3.2 
Selected by parents..................0.. 1.6 
Methods Used by the Horace Mann School 
Children 
Write-ups in newspapers and magazines... 35.0 
Recommendations of friends............. 30.0 
Actors and actresses 
PR Neo Gk tie ta Siasinne ave asiateiaianewe seem 
ee ee eee meer 40.0 
Advice of parents.......... 2... c0sccecccees 19.0 
Whe title Of The AW... ... 6. osc.ce cc ereacewnere 14.0 
Ci 11.0 
“Recommended Movies”............... 11.0 


No special method—less than 1% 

Pictures in theatre lobbies—Fewer than 10 men- 
tions 

“Coming Attractions”—No mention. 





In the Chicago study, Mrs. Mitehell re- 
ports that only 1.6 per cent or 155 of the 
10,052 children studied have their movies 
selected for them by their parents. Of 
these 155 children, 61 are Girl Seouts and 
42 are Boy Scouts. These 155 children 
whose parents supervise their movie con- 
tacts also show a low rate of attendance 
at the theatres. ... From the data gath- 
ered by this research it appears that ‘‘many 
parents sublet the selecting of their chil- 
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dren’s movies to the various methods of 
motion picture advertising that exist for 
commercial ends solely.’’ 

The situation at Horace Mann School is 
very different, for here a committee of par- 
ents have for some time taken the responsi- 
bility of recommending motion pictures for 
the school. The recommended list is printed 
each fortnight in The Bulletin published 
by the Parents Association. The very first 
number, January, 1924, contained, besides 
other recommendations of ‘‘the best things 
available in New York for young people’’ 
in art, science, music, and the theatres, a 
list of moving pictures. This recognition 
of the motion picture as entertainment for 
young people was notable pioneer work 
which has continued with increasing influ- 
ence each year. 

Parents and the young people themselves 
may not always agree with all the recom- 
mendations of the Motion Picture Commit- 
tee but the published list has stimulated 
interest in the better films among the read- 
ers of The Bulletin. The active part which 
Horace Mann parents take in the movie ex- 
perience of their children—especially the 
younger children—appears in the question- 
naire given in 1931. 

‘‘My parents choose my movies’’ or ‘‘T 
see only recommended movies’’ is a fre- 
quent answer on sixth and seventh grade 
papers. Most of the children in these 
grades have seen only a few films on the 
list of fifty films given in the questionnaire, 
and they usually are not disappointed in 
the ones they do see. ‘‘I did not see any 
that I did not like’’ is an answer one often 
finds on their papers. 

There are some amusing reactions to this 
wise parental restriction of movie-going. A 
sixth grade boy says, ‘‘If papa sees a good 
picture he tells me, and if I want to go, we 
go,—if we don’t have to go somewhere 
else.’”’ And a sixth grade girl says, 
“Daddy and Mammy always choose the 


most funny and educational pictures, on a 
rainy day, only (sometimes not even 
then).’’ The small girl’s punctuation 
seems most expressive of the situation! 

Some individuals in these grades, how- 
ever, go to the movies without much restric- 
tion; in the eighth grade, more liberty 
seems to have been given; the parents do 
not ‘‘choose’’ so frequently but ‘‘advise.’’ 
With the next grade there is less mention 
of ‘‘parents,’’ and with the senior high 
school there is scarcely a mention of par- 
ents, though the young people do rely on 
‘‘recommendations.’’ The ‘‘recommenda- 
tions’? may or may not be those of the 
Parents Association, but The Bulletin is 
sometimes mentioned. Eleven per cent say 
that they see motion pictures which are 
‘recommended. ’’ 

Instead of parents as advisers, the ‘‘ Hor- 
ace Manners”’ in the senior high place more 
reliance on the opinion of ‘‘my friends’’ or 
‘‘the fellows at school.’’ ‘‘ What my friends 
who have seen it say’’ is a satisfactory way 
of choosing a movie. Another senior, a 
girl, relies on the opinion of ‘‘ people whose 
judgment I respect.’’ The ‘‘people’’ may 
possibly be parents, but it seems more likely 
at this age that they are the girl’s con- 
temporaries. Thirty per cent of the 
Horace Mann children rely on the recom- 
mendations of friends, but to the credit of 
Horace Mann parents and the efforts of the 
Motion Picture Committee, nineteen per 
cent also rely on the advice of parents, as 
compared with only one and six-tenths per 
cent of the Chicago children. 

In the Chicago study, Mrs. Mitchell says, 
‘Tt is interesting to note that what friends 
say about a picture influences the high 
school boys and girls in their choice of a 
film more than it does younger children. 
The high school pupils are at that age of 
‘follow the leader.’ What one does the 
others want to do. ... If the latest pic- 
ture has been seen by some of the crowd, 
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it must be seen by the entire crowd... . 
What a friend has to say regarding a cer- 
tain film bears weight with the others.’’ 

With the Horace Mann young people, the 
opinion of friends is not the sole reliance 
in finding out about a movie. Several meth- 
ods are used, and the juniors and seniors 
especially seem to appraise the value of a 
movie as shrewdly as a good purchaser of 
real estate. 

The most widely used method with both 
groups is by reading the reviews in the 
newspapers. Twenty-two and six-tenths 
per cent of the Chicago group and thirty- 
five per cent of the Horace Mann group 
‘*look at the write-ups in the papers.’’ An- 
other popular way of choosing is by the 
actors and actresses in the film. In both 
groups, he older children more than the 
younger, the girls more than the boys, 
choose a picture ‘‘beecause of the people 
playing in it.’’ Mrs. Mitchell reports that 
thirteen and six-tenths per cent of the high 
school boys and sixteen and six-tenths per 
cent of the high school girls choose in this 
way. The more recent figures of the Hor- 
ace Mann School questionnaire are even 
more striking: twenty per cent of the boys 
and forty per cent of the girls use this as 
one of their methods of choosing. Since the 
talkies came, girls seem to have been more 
than ever impressed with the acting and the 
personality of the stars. 

To choose by the cast alone is decidedly 
one of the poorer methods of choosing, one 
which we adults are prone to employ in 
selecting a play or a motion picture. To 
take the children to see a motion picture 
merely because Douglas Fairbanks or Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell are ‘‘usually 
good’’ is really no way of choosing. The 
difficulty about having a favorite actor or 
actress is that you never know where you 
may find him or her. To follow Gary 
Cooper in all his adventures, as many 
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young girls liked to do in 1931, will lead 
one sometimes into open air spaces and 
brave exploits, but occasionally into the 
stuffy atmosphere of intrigue, as in ‘‘Mo- 
roceo.’’ ‘‘Morocco,’’ with its sad ending, 
rated low with the boys and, in most years, 
low also with the girls. Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell, originally an _ idealistic 





pair on the screen, may take you into a re- | 
mote—let us hope—world of dives and | 


gambling dens. ‘‘Imagine sweet, simple 
Janet Gaynor a drug addict!’’? This is the 
comment of a girl, a junior, who disliked 
‘“‘The Man Who Came Back.’’ 

Interest in the acting, with the Horace 
Mann young people, seems to be balanced in 
many cases by interest in the story. The 
“‘type of story,’’ ‘‘the characters,’’ and 
‘the title’’ are all given consideration in 
choosing a movie. Here are some of the 
‘‘types’’ desired as mentioned in Horace 
Mann answers, beginning with the sixth 
grade: ‘‘I choose a funny one’’; ‘‘A mys- 
tery’’; ‘‘If there’s something exciting in 
it’’; ‘‘ Educational’’; ‘‘ Not love’’; ‘‘ When 
they are exciting and clean’’; ‘‘ Anyone 


that is funny”’; ‘‘ Worthwhile for me’’;‘‘A | 


good plot’’; ‘‘I like movies of nature, that 
is how I choose’’; ‘‘A feature that is edu- 
eational.’’ And in the senior high school, 
beginning with the tenth grade, we find 
these ‘‘types’’ mentioned: ‘‘Comedy’’; 
**Stories of the future’’; ‘‘Animal pic- 
tures’’; ‘‘Human’’; ‘‘Entirely different’’; 
‘‘Airplane pictures’’; ‘‘Historical fea- 
ture’; ‘‘Foreign setting’’; ‘‘ Foreign 
life’’ ; ‘‘ Foreign language’’; ‘‘ Very comical 
or very unusual. I wouldn’t pay a nickel 
to see a jazz picture.”’ 

The ‘‘story’’ or ‘‘plot’’ or ‘‘type of 
story’’ are mentioned by eleven per cent 
and ‘‘the title’’ by fourteen per cent in Hor- 
ace Mann answers to the question, ‘‘ How 
do you choose the movies you see?’’ Very 
few, mostly younger boys, choose by ‘‘the 


*In her 1932-33 pictures, Janet Gaynor returns to more wholesome locales. 
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title’’ only. Mrs. Mitchell says: ‘‘Nearly 
a fifth of the entire group select their 
movies by title only.’’...‘‘The Boy 
Seouts feel that there is something in a 
name, and most of them choose the picture 
they wish to see by its title.’’** One might 
surmise that the Boy Scouts are here ex- 
ercising a sort of self-protection, an avoid- 


| ance of ‘‘too much love’’ which normal 


| young boys do not like on the screen. 


le | 








To 
‘choose by the title’? may mean to choose, 
“The Big Trail,’’ ‘‘ With Byrd at the South 
Pole,’’ and ‘‘Tom Sawyer’”’ and not to 
choose ‘‘Love Among the Millionaires,’’ 
“‘The Divoreee,’’ and ‘‘Party Girl.’’ A 
seventh grade Horace Mann boy says he 
chooses a movie ‘‘when it doesn’t have a 
cheap title.’” Two older young people, a 
boy and a girl, say, ‘‘ Not by lurid titles’’ 
and ‘‘T avoid plays whose titles seem silly.”’ 
Titles are sometimes misleading, but, as 
used by the children, the method of choos- 
ing by the title seems sensible, especially 
when combined with other methods. ‘‘ Look 
at the cast, and guess at the title. Look 
at write-ups in newspapers’’—this is the 
way an experienced Horace Mann senior 
chooses his films. Here are other quota- 
tions from juniors and seniors: ‘‘If the 
main characters are funny or clever, or if 
the picture is popular with my friends.’’ 
“‘T choose by the players, other people’s 
opinions and newspaper criticism.’’ ‘‘ From 
the reviews in the paper, the cast, the com- 
pany producing the film and the title.’’ 
“Acting, photography, plot, dialogue.’’ 
These are quotations from boys’ papers; 
quotations from girls’ papers might be 
added, showing equal care and interest in 
selecting motion pictures for entertainment. 
It would seem that the selection of pic- 
tures for the younger children might often 
be left to a thoughtful big brother or sister 
who has had as much motion picture ex- 
perience as these comments imply. 


* Mitchell, op. cit., p. 57. 
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Of course not everybody shows care in 
choosing movies. Some (less than one per 
cent at Horace Mann School) have, or say 
they have, ‘‘no special method,’’ ‘‘choose 
by chance’’ or by ‘‘the mood I’m in,’’ or 
**just drop in.’’? One very casual indi- 
vidual chooses ‘‘by the brightest lights.’’ 
Actually, most of those who answer in this 
way have other ways of choosing, or they 
say they just drop in or go by chance 
‘*sometimes’’ or ‘‘occasionally.’’ Five per 
cent is the number given in the Chicago 
study for those who have no special method 
and ‘‘just go to the nearest movie”’ or ‘‘ flip 
acoin.’’ This lack of method is more char- 
acteristic of the delinquent boys and girls 
than of the other groups in the Chicago 
study. 

The chief source of information about the 
movies relied upon by the group of délin- 
quent children in Chicago was the pic- 
tures in the lobbies of the theatres. We 
read: 

‘*Children in the various groups studied 
vary in their methods of selecting movies 
according to their ages and their class. 
Thirty-one per cent of the delinquent boys 
reported that before they were committed 
to correctional schools they would find the 
movies they wished to see by visiting all 
of the motion picture theatres in the neigh- 
borhood and examining the posters in the 
lobbies. The Boy Scouts do not as a rule 
wander from lobby to lobby looking for 
their movie. Neither do the Girl Scouts, 
but . . . the delinquent girls, like the de- 
linquent boys, are prone to roam around 
this new art gallery, scrutinizing the still 
pictures. ... Girls inclined toward de- 
linquency are more often on the streets and 
loiter about theatre entrances more freely 
than do girls who have some definite or- 
ganized interest in their lives, as have the 
Girl Scouts. The younger children, like 
the delinquent children, also favor the pic- 
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tures in the lobby as a means of choosing 
their movies.’”® 

In the Horace Mann answers, there are 
few references to the advertising in any 
form. Less than ten boys and girls choose 
by the ‘‘ pictures outside the show,’’ and no 
one at all chooses by the ‘‘Coming Attrac- 
tions.’’ The pictures in the lobby appeal 
to twelve per cent and ‘‘Coming Attrac- 
tions’’ to three per cent of the Chicago 
children. Some thirty Horace Mann pupils 
mention the ‘‘reputation’’ or ‘‘ popularity”’ 
of a film, or its ‘‘Broadway showing’’ as 
one reason among others that makes them 
want to go and see it. Large numbers went 
to see certain loudly advertised films which 
had Broadway openings, but their verdict 
on these films shows independent judgment, 
uninfluenced by the advertising. 

From both the Chicago and the Horace 
Mann answers, it would seem that children 
of school age are interested in selecting 
what they want to see on the screen. Their 
methods differ according to age and elass, 
as the Mitchell study shows, and also ac- 
cording to intelligence. Juniors and 
seniors, in the private school group studied, 
are young adults in most respects in their 
sereen preferences, and, using several 
methods of choosing, are shrewd appraisers 
of the entertainment value for themselves 
in motion pictures. The growing interest 
in acting and in the personality of the ac- 
tors may sometimes not make for the best 
choices in seeing motion pictures—best 
from the point of view of what the young 


5 Mitchell, op. cit., p. 59. 


people themselves like and what we should 
like to have them like. The value of the 
interest of parents in the best motion pic- 
tures comes out in this study, especially in 
the restriction of the movie-going of the 
younger children and in their enjoyment 
of good and suitable pictures. 

The use of recommended lists made by 
adults who are in close touch with the lives 
of young people, together with lists made 
by the young people themselves, might well 
be added to the common habit of choosing 
a movie by the reviews in the newspapers. 
Home and school could codéperate in sup- 
plying the best newspaper and magazine re- 
views. Photoplay appreciation seems likely 
at no distant date to be a part of the cur- 
riculum in many schools. All these aids 
to selection of the best and the most suita- 
ble motion pictures will simplify the prob- 
lems of intelligent school children in their 
search for entertainment. 

But what of below-average and delin- 
quent juveniles? The free roaming of 
these under-privileged children as pictured 
in the Chicago study, and their selection of 
movies by advertisements, puts a responsi- 
bility on the producers for the character 
of the advertising as well as for the screen 
output. 

The situation also puts a responsibility 
on all of us who are interested in children 
and in movies to make information widely 
current about the best pictures and the 
pictures most likely to be enjoyed at dif- 
ferent ages. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED' 


CuristTINE P. INGRAM 


Supervisor, Department of Special Education, Rochester, New York 


Edueation for the handicapped is rela- 
tively a new child in the field of education 
when one realizes that in 1896, less than 
forty years ago, the first class for the men- 
tally handicapped was established in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and that the ungraded 
classes in New York City were started in 
1900. Since that time provision for the 
mentally handicapped has increased in 
scope and groups of physically handi- 
capped have been included until today 
twenty-six states have enacted laws provid- 
ing for classes for one or more types of 
handicapped children. 

What are the recent trends in education 
for the mentally and physically handi- 
capped? I might say that my statements 
and conclusions are of necessity colored by 
the developments I observe in the school 
system with which I am associated and in 
school systems I have visited. One realizes 
that provision for education of the men- 
tally handicapped and various types of 
physically handicapped throughout the 
country is far from adequate and that 
many communities are still not meeting the 
need. So I want to say that I am noting 
trends which are prevalent in progressive 
school systems that are trying to meet the 
problem. 

One significant trend is that special edu- 
eation is no longer considered a program 
to be set up apart from that for the normal 
child, but is considered an integral part 
of the public school program, demanding 
the same consideration and deserving the 


1Paper read before the section on Exceptional 


same intelligent understanding and support 
from the school superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, and teacher as does the pro- 
gram for the normal child. This recogni- 
tion did not exist at the beginning because 
special education in its earliest attempt to 
meet the needs of the handicapped child 
placed emphasis on individual differences, 
physical well-being and development, char- 
acter and personality development, on in- 
dividual adjustment and on the value of 
‘*doing’’ or ‘‘constructive’’ experience, and 
placed little stress on traditional subject 
matter. These different emphases, natur- 
ally enough, in many school systems made 
a gulf between education for the handi- 
eapped and education for the normal child, 
which was still committed to mass instrue- 
tion and traditional subject matter. 

The first trend, therefore, to which I wish 
to give emphasis is that education for the 
mentally or physically handicapped has the 
same underlying purpose as education for 
the normal and has much in common with 
education for the normal. The purpose of 
education for all children—handicapped, 
normal, or gifted—is the development of 
the individual to the fullest of his capacity 
to enjoy, to share in, and to contribute to 
the worthwhile activities of life. So educa- 
tion, whether for normal or handicapped, 
comes from providing an environment in 
which the child can develop to the utmost 
his capacities. As education moves for- 
ward from education for a selected group 
to education for all children, certain sig- 


Children, at the Eastern District meeting of the 


New York State Teachers Association, October 20, 1932, at Albany, New York. 
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nificant developments are taking place 
which bring education for the normal and 
education for the handicapped into closer 
relationship. 

What are some of these new and sig- 
nificant developments? I will mention them 
briefly without any attempt at the order 
of their importance. The first develop- 
ment is the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, which demands that a child’s 
innate capacity for learning, his environ- 
mental background, and his previous edu- 
cational experiences be taken into account 
in helping him to develop to the limit of 
his ability. The second is the visiting 
teacher movement, which has demonstrated 
the need for interpreting school behavior 
in the light of home and out-of-school en- 
vironments, and for adjusting the same. 
The third is the mental hygiene movement, 
which has indicated the need for the de- 
velopment and preservation of emotional 
poise and mental health. The fourth is the 
movement in curriculum revision and in 
activity practices, which has emphasized 
the need for educating children to live, to 
be active and not passive in learning situa- 
tions, the need for physical, emotional, and 
social activity as well as mental activity, 
and the need for differentiating curriculum 
to suit different capacities and different 
backgrounds. The fifth development is the 
increased emphasis on health education fol- 
lowing the war. 

As a result of these developments, there 
is a greater understanding of individual 
children on the part of the entire teaching 
personnel. The school is substituting for 
mass instruction and traditional subject 
matter in the grades, curricula and meth- 
ods which allow for individual development 
and adjustments. Progressive schools are 
committed to understanding the child and 
to providing a program for his fullest de- 
velopment. What does this mean for spe- 
cial classes? It means that all progressive 


supervisors and teachers, whether in special 
classes or in grades, have today funda- 
mentally a common premise—understand- 
ing children and providing the best kind 
of an environment for their all-round 
growth and development. As a result edu- 
cation for the handicapped is not looked 
on as something apart, as something very 
different, but an opportunity for the handi- 
capped child to have the same chance to 
develop as the normal child and, although 
the particular handicap may require spe- 
cial equipment and adaptation of program, 
the same underlying principles motivate 
the plan of education. 

We who are engaged in special education 
have much to give and much to take from 
the school system with which we are as- 
sociated. The special class should be an 
integral part of the school in which it is 
located and the special school of the school 
system. Our standards and our programs 
should be keeping pace with the best ac- 
cepted principles of child development, 
curriculum, and methods for all children. 
Referring to our special education work in 
Rochester, there has been nothing more 
stimulating in the last five years than the 
intelligent interest and codperation which 
superintendents, department heads, and 
principals have shown in our work and the 
constructive help which they have given 
us as a result. School principals have 
served on our curriculum committees. The 
department having to do with curriculum 
and survey tests is aiding in the develop- 
ment of suitable tests for special classes 
and gives the results the same statistical 
study as is given to all other survey tests. 
In the city-wide surveys to test hearing and 
to select children for lip-reading classes, 
the codperation of the school principal and 
his teachers has been a vital and necessary 
factor. 

And so it is hopeful to realize that there 
is an increasing tendency for school people 
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generally to recognize the purposes and 
values which special education has in com- 
mon with education for normal children, 
and to realize that only through under- 
standing and codperation within any sys- 
tem can the best be secured for both normal 
and handicapped. 

A second trend is that special classes are 
becoming more and more agencies that 
serve the particular groups for which they 
are planned. Many a dull normal child in 
the past has been placed in special class 
for the mentally handicapped because he 
was a behavior problem or a school failure. 
Occasionally a deafened child who showed 
listlessness and school failure was also 
placed there. As child study advances, as 
physical conditions receive better treatment 
and are better understood, as all teachers 
are better trained to understand individual 
children and recognize minor handicaps at 
an early age, as regular grade programs 
become less stereotyped and more flexible 
in meeting individual needs, many a dull 
normal child or a child with a minor physi- 
eal handicap may have sufficient guidance 
and treatment during his early school 
eareer to prevent serious retardation and 
maladjustment. Consider the six-year-old 
with an I.Q. of 80, who begins reading 
at six years and, because he is mentally not 
ready, develops a dislike for reading, re- 
sulting in total lack of reading ability, 
remains in the regular grades until ten or 
eleven years, until this failure in reading 
affects all subjects and his behavior. Many 
a child of this type was formerly placed 
in special class. Today early testing and 
teacher’s observations result in giving this 
kind of child experiences as reading back- 
ground until he is mentally able to begin 
to read. His whole program is adapted to 
a slower learning rate with the result of 
achievement, success, and satisfactory ad- 
justments. He does not need any kind of 
special class placement. Consider the 


young child who formerly had a slight loss 
of hearing, who was allowed to drift along 
until the hearing condition grew serious 
and he showed marked school retardation. 
Today he is recognized early, given medical 
treatments, and a preferred seat in the 
classroom. In some cases hearing improves 
and the child adjusts satisfactorily with- 
out lip-reading instruction. If the hearing 
loss increases and lip-reading is necessary, 
it is given as an aid in helping him to keep 
up with his class work. 

The activity program in the grades, 
which allows for more freedom and for 
work along the line of the child’s own in- 
terests and abilities and which gives less 
adherence to the same standards of attain- 
ment for all children, creates a situation in 
which slow children can function success- 
fully. 

There will, no doubt, always be a need 
for classes for the seriously handicapped, 
mentally or physically or both, but the care- 
ful kind of child study and guidance 
which I have suggested indicates what 
progressive systems are doing to discover 
and aid in the early adjustment of minor 
handicaps, thus preventing later serious 
maladjustments that might require educa- 
tion in a special group. 

The second trend lies, therefore, in the 
selection of more suitable candidates for 
special classes, which is developing as a re- 
sult of better child study, more careful 
medical examinations, and school programs 
adapted to individual children from the be- 
ginning of their school careers. 

Before I pass on, perhaps I should give 
some consideration to the matter of pre- 
vention because prevention is so closely re- 
lated to the problem. Early examination, 
study, and proper treatment, whether in 
the realm of mental or physical handicaps, 
minimizes the adverse effects of the handi- 
cap. In Rochester, the Department of 
Special Education is committed in so far 
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as possible to a program that is preventive 
in its character. Our program for the con- 
servation of hearing and the treatment of 
deafness is typical of the kind of program 
we advocate. The following statements are 
taken from a report issued by Dr. Bock, 
otologist to the Board of Education in 
Rochester : 


The Rochester School Board was first in the 
country to recognize the problem of deafness 
in education, to make a practical study of the 
problem, to try to lighten the educational bur- 
dens of the hard-of-hearing children under its 
jurisdiction, and at the same time develop a 
system of medical prevention which is effectively 
lessening the menace of deafness among the 
children of the community. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction 
that almost without exception every case of 
deafness in small children is the result of igno- 
rance or neglect, and, therefore, could have 
been prevented. 

In the schools of Rochester, New York, we 
have developed a system under which every 
pupil, from the 2A grade up through the high 
school, has his hearing tested at least once 
every two years. Each term kindergarten en- 
trants and new pupils, who come from other 
schools where the work is not done, are tested. 
We use the 4A Audiometer for making these 
tests above the 2A. Children below the 2A 
grade cannot be given the mass hearing test, 
but when we make our otological examination 
of these children, if we find conditions which we 
suspect may have affected the hearing, we make 
an individual hearing test with the audiometer. 
Any child who records a hearing loss of nine 
per cent is retested at least annually and if he 


is under treatment for his deafness, he is re- 
tested more often for the purpose of keeping 
track of his progress under treatment. We also 
try to retest every child who returns to school 
after an attack of scarlet fever, measles, or com- 
mon cold which has been complicated with ear 
trouble. 

Every child in the school system is given 
an ear, nose, and throat examination at least 
once every two years, and more often if under 
treatment for any ear trouble. Also, if he has 
recorded a loss of hearing he is given an oto- 
logical examination every time his hearing is 
retested. 

Children who record a hearing loss above 
nine per cent are given a preferential position 
in the classroom, where they can make the full- 
est use of what hearing remains. If hearing 
losses above fifteen per cent are recorded in both 
ears, or if the child has had difficulty in keep- 
ing up with his grades, lip-reading is given. . . . 

In order to avoid grade repetition, a close 
watch is kept of the school progress of every 
hard of hearing pupil and when necessary in- 
dividual coaching is given in so far as possible 
to prevent school losses. . 

When children require medical care they are 
referred to their own ear specialist or to one of 
the hospital clinies with which we have a work- 
ing agreement to look after the children in their 
locality. New or acute cases are usually referred 
first to the Deafness Prevention Clinic, which 
operates in sympathy with the school policy and 
program... 

The following recommendations taken from 
a recent survey report on 99 junior high school 
pupils, selected because of past hearing records 
and teachers’ recommendations, are typical of 
the careful advice given for each pupil. 


Grade Name Hearing Score Room Placement Recommendations 

7B1 M—L— R.30+.-; L.6 Left of teacher Treatment advised for right ear. Watch 
for recurrent pus. Lip reading advised. 

7B3 G—C— R.15; L.12 Left of teacher Treatment advised for both ears. 

7A3. B—S— R.9; L.30 Right of teacher Pus in left ear. Treatment advised for both 


ears. Tonsil operation advised as pre- 
ventive. 
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During the past school year, a committee 
headed by the Director of the Department 
of Special Education made studies looking 
toward a plan for sight conservation sur- 
veys which would cover the school system 
as do the hard of hearing surveys. Mrs. 
Hathaway, of the National Society for 
Sight Conservation, was invited to meet 
certain school groups. The interest of the 
Board of Health, hospital clinics, certain 
oculists, and local organizations was se- 
cured. Tentative plans were drawn up but, 
due to economic conditions and certain 
other factors, no city-wide plan can be put 
into operation for the present. There is 
a beginning, however, from which we hope 
some plan in due time will develop. Any 
progressive and effective program in spe- 
cial education should expend much of its 
efforts toward preventive work. 

The discussion so far has been concerned 
with general trends in the field of special 
education. Teachers in the classroom are 
interested in specific trends which affect 
classroom procedures. 

The first trend that I will mention in 
this regard refers to the social contacts of 
special class children with normal children. 
As one of the educational and vocational 
needs of the handicapped child, the White 
House Conference report listed, ‘‘Social 
contacts of the handicapped child with 
both normal and other handicapped persons 
which will instil in the handicapped child 
self-confidence, good morale and a spirit of 
independence.’’ 

We need increasingly to recognize and 
emphasize the similarities between the nor- 
mal and the handicapped and to minimize 
the differences. No longer is the handi- 
capped child pitied, protected, and shel- 
tered from normal contacts because he is 
thought of as different. We recognize that 
he will have some participation socially and 
industrially with the normal group in life. 
Therefore, emphasis is placed on his min- 


gling with other children and in sharing 
their activities, thus helping him to make 
adjustments as nearly normal as possible 
and helping others to recognize his assets. 
Our pupils are sharing more and more in 
school and community activities. They 
have their part in providing assembly pro- 
grams, in committee groups, and contests 
for health, safety, fire prevention, and so 
forth. The children enrolled in the sight 
conservation classes and the hearing con- 
servation classes take as much of their work 
as possible in the classroom with normal 
children. All of these opportunities de- 
velop the attitude of codperation, self-re- 
spect, and self-confidence. 

The second trend has to do with the in- 
creasing importance which is being given 
to child experiences. There is a growing 
vitalization of the curriculum in terms of 
first-hand experiences because of the need 
for helping the handicapped child to un- 
derstand his environment and to live more 
fully in relation to it. In the education of 
the mentally retarded, for example, we have 
attempted in the past to make practical 
adaptation of reading, spelling, ete., as it 
was outlined for the normal child. But 
today, for both the physically and mentally 
handicapped, we are concerned with those 
acquirements as the child needs them in 
carrying out vital living problems relating 
to health, school, science, home, and com- 
munity. For example, where does the 
grocer get the food he sells? What can I 
do to increase my weight? Why is it more 
economical to preserve food at home than 
to buy it canned? How can we feed the 
birds that stay with us all winter? How 
does the newspaper get the weather re- 
port each day? Out of meeting these prob- 
lems grow many activities in which the 
child has a real purpose—making excur- 
sions, gathering information, writing let- 
ters, reading, estimating costs, formulating 
rules, keeping records, constructing, ete. 
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The third trend is closely related to the 
second and has to do with the vitalization 
of so-called ‘‘hand work.’’ Hand work has 
taken on a new meaning in special class. 
It is no more hand work for hand work’s 
sake, but a development of hand techniques 
as the boy or girl gives expression to some 
purpose in which he is engaged. When the 
school day is filled with the kind of ex- 
periences just referred to, there is plenty 
of opportunity for purposeful expression 
with the hands. An apt illustration comes 
to my mind as I recall a boys’ class that 
was studying clothing during the past year. 
Following a trip to the museum to see the 
early spinning wheels and looms, one of the 
boys decided to construct a full-sized spin- 
ning wheel. He searched for a picture to 
help him in making his plans. He made a 
second trip to the museum in order that 
the wheel might be finished to his satisfac- 
tion. A second boy in the group became 
interested and made two small wheels. A 
cotton plantation on the Mississippi de- 
veloped on one of the long work benches. 
This undertaking called for study and con- 
struction of workers’ houses, warehouses, 
wharves, trucks, derricks for loading, 
barges, boats, and so forth. Contrast learn- 
ings resulting from this kind of hand work 
with the situation where every boy makes 
a spinning wheel from a model and at the 
teacher’s direction. Making instruments 
for the class band, constructing a class 
shoe-shining stand, making a post office, a 
railway station, or a pictorial wall map of 
the city, all are illustrations of purposeful 
planning and executing in so-called ‘‘ hand 
work.”’ 

The fourth trend has to-do with testing 
the growth and development of handi- 
capped children in respect to the attain- 
ments for which we strive. Standardized 
tests serve a purpose in telling us what the 
child’s grade attainment is in the tool sub- 
jects, but they are of little value in help- 
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ing us to judge how far we are helping boys 
and girls to meet practical situations. 
In Rochester we have made a beginning in 
this respect. We have devised tests for 
following directions, reading signs, and 
reading the newspapers, for testing number 
situations in the child’s everyday ex- 
periences, and for testing environmental in- 
formation on the community, on foods, 
shelter, and clothing. The tests are very 
simple and only a beginning, but their pur- 
pose is to test practical outcomes. We feel 
very decidedly the need for objective tests 
to measure growth in attitudes and habit 
formation. We look forward to the time 
when all child growth can be measured far 
more adequately than at the present time. 

To go back now to our first question: 
What are the recent trends in education for 
the handicapped ? 

In summary, let us ask ourselves, first, 
are we aware of the fact that education for 
the handicapped is a recognized part of 
the great American movement to educate 
every child to his fullest capacity to enjoy, 
to share in, and to contribute to the worth- 
while activities of life and that, as such, it 
is receiving the intelligent codperation of 
progressive school-men ? 

Second, are we aware that more and more 
is being accomplished in the way of early 
study of all children with better adjust- 
ments for the borderline, dull normal, and 
those with minor handicaps in the regular 
school organization, thus limiting the spe- 
cial class to the education of the seriously 
handicapped or, in other words, the type of 
children for which it was planned? 

Third, are we aware that in the realm of 
handicaps the program that includes pre- 
vention is the ideal one? 

In relation to the classroom environment, 
let us ask ourselves, first, am I providing 
for many social contacts between my chil- 
dren and normal children? 

Second, am I giving the children the op- 
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portunity to experience real situations, pur- 
poseful situations relating to everyday 
problems? Are they actively participating 
in what goes on in the classroom ? 

Third, what kind of hand work do my 
pupils engage in? Is it to them purposeful 
expression ? 

Fourth, how am I noting my pupils’ 
growth? Have I some way of measuring 
their adaptations to practical situations in 
their everyday life? 

In this limited space much has been left 
unsaid, but let me conclude that in these 


days of economies special education is un- 
der scrutiny. Special education must prove 
its task of enabling the handicapped child 
to a life of greater satisfaction and joy as 
he shares his part in life’s activities, 
thereby preventing many of the maladjust- 
ments, delinquency, poverty, and de- 
pendency which so often result when the 
education of the handicapped is neglected. 

As we are committed to this task, we 
will welcome and strive to develop any new 
trends which will contribute to its fulfil- 
ment. 


SEVEN CARDINAL EXCUSES OF TEACHERS 


DANIEL P. Eainton 


Assistant Supervisor in Research and Finance, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sooner or later in his educational career 
one must conscientiously learn the seven 
cardinal aims of education. Since 1918, 
these have been so generally accepted as 
adequate goals of American education that 
more effort has been exerted to achieve 
them than to analyze them critically. The 
seven cardinal excuses of teachers, and of 
other professional staff members too, did 
not emerge out of the hands of a special 
national committee appointed to determine 
what are the most important barriers pre- 
venting teachers from achieving their pur- 
poses. They existed long before Congress 
discovered the special technique of appoint- 
ing committees to study and discuss various 
problems. In fact, they have been an in- 
tegral part of the professional make-up of 
almost every teacher who has met with re- 
buffs and disappointments in the course of 
her work. They have been professional, 
soothing ointments easing the conscience of 
every teacher. They have been used to 
meet the charges of the finger of shame as 


it pointed out the listless children—in real 
life they are dynamic, creative, enthusias- 
tic, spontaneous—absorbing the meaning- 
less contents of lifeless textbooks, the 
over-age retarded pupils with tragic mem- 
ories of failure forced out of misfit schools, 
and the disciplinary pupils whom teachers 
preferred to whip rather than to study and 
understand. 

Others have often written about some of 
these seven cardinal excuses but have never 
given them the recognition which they 
rightfully deserve. Many, too, have will- 
ingly accepted them as valid and uncontra- 
dictable. The fact that they have been 
accepted so complacently in the past is evi- 
dence that they are difficult to understand 
and perhaps do contain some degree of 
truth. However, it is much smaller than 
most teachers would like to admit. 

As long as teachers have a good excuse 
or alibi most of them are not particularly 
worried over the unsatisfactory conditions 
in the typical classroom. Teachers, in gen- 
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eral, do not suffer much from a keen vision 
which sees so much that they become dis- 
gruntled and impatient. Like the worm, 
most of them seem to be willing to crawl 
along, meeting each situation as it comes up, 
without previous planning or foresight. 
Those who train (not educate) them seldom 
suffer from super vision. How can we ex- 
pect teachers to pierce through the shal- 
lowness of traditional thinking and see the 
situation as it really exists? It is hoped 
that a critical examination of these seven 
cardinal excuses will stimulate more criti- 
eal thinking and help others to gain clearer 
insight into and outlook upon the purposes 
and processes of education. The seven 
cardinal excuses of teachers, discovered 
through years of scientific research and as- 
sociation with teachers ranging from Miss 
X to Professor Kilpatrick, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Pupils are too lazy to work. This ex- 
cuse is given first place because there prob- 
ably has never been a teacher who has not 
been guilty of using this excuse in ration- 
alizing her inefficiency. Few teachers, su- 
pervisors, or administrators yet realize that 
so-called laziness is evidence of lack of 
proper stimulation and adequate adjust- 
ment. In fact, it is a disease often more 
serious than tonsillitis or perhaps diph- 
theria. The real difference is only that 
when persons have the disease called lazi- 
mess they generally appear all right and 
have abundance of strength. Mentally, 
however, they are stagnant and ill. 

The real causes of laziness often are 
numerous and very difficult to determine. 
Laziness may be due to some physical ail- 
ment which causes low physical vitality, 
mental depression, social maladjustment, 
or to some distraction that makes it quite 
impossible to ‘‘concentrate.’’ More often, 
however, it is due to the fact that students 
simply are not interested in the artificial, 
vicarious, dead subject matter or curricu- 


lum of the typical traditional school. They 
are bored, unchallenged, and not stimu- 
lated to carry on! They often dislike the 
teacher and her school. The curriculum, 
not the pupils, must be blamed! 

Instead of trying to discover the real 
interests or wants of children and organiz- 
ing experience around these, most teachers 
are still stressing responsibility and duty as 
adequate motives or reasons for getting 
pupils to work. The teacher who must em- 
phasize these is like the husband who de- 
mands loyalty and love rather than tries to 
win them! Duty and obligation are cer- 
tainly two of the poorest levers or motives 
for getting others to do as you would have 
them do. There is something radically 
wrong with the school when most pupils 
work because they feel that they are out- 
wardly compelled to do so rather than be- 
cause of any real genuine purpose or felt 
need. 

When the curriculum is organized on the 
basis of purposeful experience rather than 
formal _lessons-set-out-to-be-learned, the 
lazy pupil immediately becomes interested 
and effects adjustments so that he no longer 
is the recipient of the teacher’s eryptie re- 
marks and cynical glances. He becomes a 
personality, a contributing member of a so- 
cial group rather than dead wood to be ear- 
ried along by the class. Therefore, the 
challenge to the school, and especially to 
the teacher, is to discover the genuine 
needs, interests, and capacities of each stu- 
dent and make these, rather than discon- 
nected subjects, the beginning and the core 
of the curriculum. This is the logical ap- 
proach to the lazy pupil. 

The teacher who has many lazy pupils is 
always a poor teacher! The good teacher 
is eapable of stimulating and guiding 
pupils so that her work becomes a matter 
of counseling and directing purposeful ex- 
periences rather than assigning and _ lis- 
tening to lessons. This is true on all levels 
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of teaching. College professors certainly 
are no exception; if they thought more 
about the method of instruction and less 
about technicalities, they would have fewer 
failures, fewer lazy students. The teacher 
who justifies her inefficiency by saying 
pupils are lazy is like the evangelist who 
excuses his unsuccessful campaign by say- 
ing that the people are too wicked. The 
function of both is to save souls; when 
they fail they have no one but themselves 
to blame. Likewise, the superintendent 
who has many uninterested, unprofessional 
teachers is failing in his responsibilities of 
leadership. He’d better take a year off and 
do a little graduate study to find out what 
it’s all about. 

2. Pupils are so dumb that they are un- 
able to do satisfactory school work. This 
alibi deserves second ranking because it, 
too, has eased the conscience of so many 
inefficient, stupid teachers. Most teachers 
are concerned when the so-called bright 
pupils do not progress at a normal rate 
through the lockstep course of traditional 
schools or do not listen when something im- 
portant is said. Few, however, are greatly 
affected when the so-called inferior pupils 
fail. In fact, these pupils are often ex- 
pected to fail in order that the school may 
maintain its ‘‘standards.’’ Imagine a hos- 
pital which had to kill a certain number of 
patients in order to maintain standards! 
One of the largest high schools in America 
still believes it is a good policy to fail forty 
per cent of the pupils! This principal ap- 
parently is little concerned with the fact 
that the students whom the school forces 
out of its corridors form a large percent- 
age of our gangsters and_ racketeers. 
Apparently he retains the belief that the 
function of the high school is to develop 
fodder for the universities rather than to 
insure the best and greatest growth of all 
adolescent youths. He thinks that Ameri- 
can high schools are selective institutions! 
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Most schools are still organized and ad- 
ministered on the assumption that the most 
important factor for success is academic 
intelligence—the ability to gather meanings 
from abstract symbols (writing) and to re- 
turn them at examination time. This is ab- 
solutely a false assumption, since interest 
is the biggest factor. Many pupils who 
know much more than their teacher about 
such things as the art of getting along with 
people, how to take care of a home, con- 
struct a radio, operate a farm, repair a 
motor ear, write a clever story, play a musi- 
cal instrument, take care of the sick, and 
eatch trout are labeled and pigeon-holed 
as ‘‘dumb’’ by the academically-minded 
teachers who think largely in terms of book 
knowledge. 

The average classroom simply does not 
provide the quality or quantity of situa- 
tions or opportunities to experience con- 
ducive to the liberation and development of 
a multitude of abilities that are equally as 
necessary for the good life as it is to know 
that Seott wrote The Lady of the Lake, or 
that we should seldom use the split infini- 
tive. It must be a shock for many of our 
old teachers when they now meet yester- 
day’s ‘‘dumb”’ pupils who today are far 
more of a success than their ‘‘bright’’ 
teacher ever has been. We must provide 
schools in which, in accordance with their 
interests, needs, and capacities, pupils are 
doing the things which will most likely 
result in the best growth. 

Life is far too complex, precarious, spe- 
cialized, and dependent upon chance fac- 
tors for teachers to lean too heavily on the 
assumption that, on the basis of how pupils 
react to the academic puzzles which usually 
make up the curriculum, they can predict 
accurately those who will be failures and 
those who will be successful. Wise educa- 
tors always have been reluctant about go- 
ing on record as saying, ‘‘ We cannot expect 
much from Johnny because he is just nat- 
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urally dumb.’’ Rather, they try to create 
a flexible adjusted environment in which 
the real abilities of Johnny will be discov- 
ered and developed in order to encourage 
him and avoid the psychological loss that 
comes from failure. 

We must ceaselessly consider the whole 
child in a total evolving situation and pre- 
dict what it will likely be a decade hence in 
order to get our perspective. Furthermore, 
we must no longer force children to run the 
school race solely on the single track of 
academic subject matter as we have done 
in the past. We must provide numerous 
opportunities for pupils to choose the fields 
in which they are most interested and have 
most talent if we are going to avoid hav- 
ing dumb children. We cannot stack the 
ecards according to adult standards and 
then record pupils as failures because God 
did not create them with the specific ca- 
pacities needed to meet the standards that 
traditional schools maintain under the guise 
of mechanical efficiency. 

3. Pupils come from a poor social and 
economic background. This one is closely 
related to the dumb-bell alibi. Teachers are 
prone to think that if only all pupils came 
from cultured, superior homes which really 
do the work of educators, they could get 
good results. It is probably true that the 
task of developing boys and girls who come 
from so-called inferior homes (measured 
largely according to economic standards) is 
generally greater than it is where the pupils 
have the advantages of books, music, travel, 
ete. This, however, is not a justifiable ex- 
euse for the teacher not doing the things 
which should be done. Often the pupils 
who come from poor homes have ethical 
character traits and desirable attitudes 
which more than balance their lack of art, 
refinement, social finesse, and poise. Their 
sincerity, frankness, and drive for success 
often are the most valuable assets. 

Since the function of the school is to pro- 


mote maximum growth through experience, 
the organization, curriculum, method of 
learning, and teacher must be fitted to meet 
the needs of the individual pupil. The 
school must not try to rationalize away its 
responsibility for cultural development by 
saying that since these students have so 
little, nothing can be done for them. 
Imagine a doctor refusing to help a per- 
son because he is too sick! 

It is a much saner and wiser policy for 
the school to recognize and adjust to the 
problems which grow out of the fact that 
many children lack refinement because of 
their meagre home environment. It should 
set up systematic and thorough steps to 
meet these needs rather than accept them 
as legitimate reasons for pupil failure! 
That is, it should offer opportunities in 
music, travel, social intercourse, rich read- 
ing, ete. The public school cannot and 
should not select its entrants. It must do 
all it can for everybody and regret that 
it can do so little when there is so much to 
be done. Perhaps the pupil who comes 
from a slum cannot dress in the latest fash- 
ion, but at least he can make much progress 
toward being clean, neat, and mannerly. 
There can be no failure when each pupil is 
measured in terms of his own problems, 
capacities, and progress! 

4. Parents will not codperate. This is 
but an admission on the part of the teacher 
that she is not clever enough to get them to 
cooperate. As a general rule teachers who 
use this alibi are the ones who are doing 
least to interest parents in the problems 
and processes of the education of the child. 
They have little conception of the meaning 
of a real program of parental education 
(how many administrators have?) in which 
the parents and the professional staff study 
codperatively some of the real problems of 
education, e.g., Why is Mary bashful? How 
ean we get Johnny to read better books? 
What can be done about Tom’s health? 
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The numerous methods that are being 
used successfully in different communities 
cannot be discussed here. It is necessary 
to emphasize the point of view that this 
excuse is a false, superficial one based on 
a narrow misconception of the function of 
the school, which exists equally as much for 
the benefit of the parent as of the child. 
Why not? 

Teachers must assume the responsibility 
of gaining the codperation of parents in 
order that the best results may be accom- 
plished. That is an integral part of their 
job. Those who fail to see the need of get- 
ting the codperation of parents should be 
requested to work on a committee to draw 
up recommendations for promoting better 
relationships with the homes. Such a study 
would be an eye-opener to them, helping 
them to see more clearly that which now is 
but pedagogical fog arising from the study 
of cloudy books. The teacher is paid by 
the public to help boys and girls learn how 
to live. In order to achieve this purpose 
it is necessary to work hand in hand with 
the parents. Therefore, teachers should be 
as skillful at getting parents to help edu- 
eate their children as they are at teaching 
the multiplication tables or quadratic equa- 
tion ! 

5. Classes are too large. Perhaps the 
reader is wondering how this excuse can 
be answered in schools where teachers must 
“‘teach’’ thirty-five or more pupils. There 
is much evidence to show that, by and 
large, this is just another excuse, used by 
the weaker teachers. First, many teachers 
who today have more than thirty-five 
pupils do not believe that their classes are 
too large. They recognize the many things 
that can be done with a large group of 
children that are not possible with a lim- 
ited number. This excuse appears, there- 
fore, to be a personal one rather than one 
inherent in the situation. Second, the 
question of what should be the proper size 


of a class has never been answered satis- 
factorily. Since in common practice each 
teacher is assigned approximately thirty 
pupils in city systems, we have come to be- 
lieve that this is the proper sized class. 
This, however, is just an arbitrary number 
which probably should be thirty-five and 
perhaps even forty-five in the upper grades. 
Third, the number of pupils which a 
teacher can supervise adequately is closely 
linked up with the methods used by the 
teacher. When the traditional method of 
assigning and reciting lessons from text- 
books is used, the teacher finds it difficult 
to provide work which pupils can and will 
carry on independently. When the work 
of the school is centered around problems 
or projects, however, and classes are di- 
vided into groups working on activities in 
which they are interested, pupils generally 
become much more self-reliant and capable 
of getting along without being spoon-fed by 
the teacher. It is a sad commentary on 
our schools that even after many pupils 
have attended them from six to twelve years 
they will not accept the responsibility for 
going to work until commanded by the 
teacher. 

In all our schools we need to help pupils 
to become self-sufficient, capable, and de- 
sirous of pursuing work deeply even though 
teachers are absent and marks are not given 
them! There is far too little emphasis on 
the need of providing an atmosphere which 
encourages and provides opportunities for 
growth of independence and self-reliance. 
Pupils cannot grow intellectually as long 
as the teacher supplies the crutch any more 
than they can develop physically by using 
artificial crutches. 

As long as all school work is centered 
in the autocratic teacher or ezar, it will 
probably be argued that classes must be 
small. Pupils will get few and often no 
opportunities to learn how to discover and 
solve problems and to conduct simple re- 
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searches. They develop wrong habits of 
relying upon the teacher for initiative and 
judgment. Our only hope for developing 
the kind of citizens who may be able to 
solve our crucial social, economic, and 
political problems is to develop students 
who know how to think independently and 
critically, who possess power and efficiency, 
and who are inspired by high ideals to serve 
mankind, not to exploit others for personal 
gain! Many teachers who use modern edu- 
cational methods find that they can handle 
larger classes than they could under tradi- 
tional methods. 

6. Teachers must follow a prescribed 
state or local course of study. Before teach- 
ers ean think about the necessity of de- 
veloping a curriculum fitted to the particu- 
lar needs of pupils, they first must rid 
themselves of this excuse which most of 
them accept as an unremovable barrier. 
Even in Connecticut, where some so-called 
optional state courses of study have been 
printed, some teachers have convinced 
themselves that they must religiously fol- 
low these courses of study in spite of the 
fact that it is generally known that most 
of them were developed according to tradi- 
tional methods that are now accepted by 
only a few members of our state organiza- 
tion. Some superintendents use these same 
courses as whips to get teachers to teach 
subjects rather than students. They furnish 
an excellent excuse for those looking for 
one! Instead of being used as an intelli- 
gent, suggestive guide, they are used as 
crutches to enable the lame personnel to 
hobble along complacently over the rough 
educational cobbles that are found in the 
path of all educators. 

Unfortunately, it is true that many edu- 
cational administrators still believe that 
prescribed courses of study and textbooks 
are a necessary part of the machinery of 
education. In order to avoid the criticism 
of advocating a lock-step curriculum, most 
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of them encourage the teacher to deviate 
somewhat in accordance with the exigencies 
of the situation. There is little agreement 
or understanding of just how far teachers 
are to deviate, but, since it sounds pro- 
fessional, they are encouraged to do so. In 
these factory school systems teachers find 
it difficult to adopt modern methods; also, 
they have a real reason, not an excuse. 

In many other schools, however, teachers 
are given much leeway and encouraged to 
experiment wisely. However, the majority 
fail to take advantage of this freedom. 
They believe it a safer policy to fall back 
on the common excuse that they are ex- 
pected to follow the course of study or text- 
book. Often this is unadulterated laziness 
and ignorance—a failure to see the forest 
because of the trees. They believe that the 
time-worn set path is safer than the trail 
to be blazed, although life consists largely 
of finding our way through uncharted for- 
ests, and of sailing turbulent seas—eco- 
nomic depressions, natural catastrophies, 
disease epidemics, finding a vocation, meet- 
ing new situations, et cetera. 

It is quite impossible here to discuss just 
how a course of study or textbook should 
be constructed and used, but certainly they 
should be tools and suggestive aids rather 
than masters and dictators. They should 
be followed only to the extent that they 
actually promote the all-round growth of 
boys and girls. There is something radi- 
eally wrong when teachers think of courses 
of study and textbooks before they think 
of the real needs of boys and girls. 

7. Teachers must teach the subject mat- 
ter required by the next higher administra- 
tive unit, especially the colleges. Thus, 
kindergarten teachers say that they cannot 
do the thing which should be done because 
they must prepare for the first grade; the 
elementary teachers must train pupils for 
high schools; the high schools are helpless 
in the grip of college entrance require- 
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SEVEN CARDINAL EXCUSES OF TEACHERS 


ments. Although there is some truth in 
these statements, it is much less than many 
would have us believe. They are largely 
educational jargon, professional trade- 
marks which have been created to justify 
failings and inefficiencies. 

The American educational stepladder 
represents the ideal educational system, but 
it should be developed from the kinder- 
garten up, not from the university down! 
The function of each administrative unit 
(if we need to have it) should be to help 
each boy and girl grow as much as possible, 
not to prepare them to fit into the next 
static inflexible unit! The challenge to 
each unit is to be brave enough to stand 
up for its rights and do the things it be- 
lieves should be done, not complacently ac- 
cept the dictates of advanced units! This 
is well illustrated in the case of the sec- 
ondary schools. 

High schools today justify Latin, geome- 
try, foreign languages, ancient history, 
classies, and whatnot largely because these 
are required by college, not because they 
are valuable experiences for citizenship in 
the second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. They have never drawn up what they 
believe to be a satisfactory secondary edu- 
eational program fitted for the varying 
needs of the dumb and bright, those who 
go to college, those who never will, those 
with rich social backgrounds, those who 
come from the slums, those with high me- 
chanical and low academic aptitudes, and 
vice versa. They have accepted the col- 
lege-entrance excuse as ample justifica- 
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tion for schools utterly unfitted to modern 
times. They should intelligently outline a 
desirable program and should work with 
the colleges codperatively for a better 
means of selecting candidates for ad- 
mission. 

This story is far too long to be told here. 
The tragedy is that the eighty per cent 
who never attend college pay so dearly to 
live it. One wonders how long our sec- 
ondary school people are going to hold to 
moss-worn professional ideas and consider 
themselves exponents of a cultural educa- 
tion which is not rooted in machines—the 
symbol of our age. They are being crowded 
from both the elementary and college 
levels. They soon should become conscious 
that things move even in education, and 
that an institution is desirable only to the 
degree to which it effectively satisfies hu- 
man wants. 

The administrators and staff of the vari- 
ous units should often get together and 
discuss their common problems so as to 
gain a better understanding of what they 
are trying to do, and draw up suggestions 
which will likely promote better articula- 
tion of administrative units. When they 
do this, there will be less written about 
excuses and more on methods of improve- 
ment, because the person good at making 
excuses is seldom good at making anything 
else. We are in sad need of an intelligent 
consideration of the difficulties and prob- 
lems of every classroom teacher, who de- 
serves the best of everything; but it is high 
time we ruled out stupid excuses. 
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YOUNG AMERICA AT THE POLLS 

—A STUDENT VOTING EXPERIMENT 

One of the tasks of the wide-awake 
teacher of social science in the modern sec- 
ondary school is to make more practical and 
useful the teaching of the activities in 
which the desirable citizen is expected to be 
proficient. The experiment which is here 
recorded is the story of an attempt to make 
more vital and valuable the general ideas 
and knowledge involved in the intelligent 
exercise of the ballot. 

The project was carried out in a town of 
about 18,000 population, and might not be 
so workable in towns of much larger size. 
In this particular town, all of the second- 
ary grades from 7 to 12 were housed in one 
central location, under one principal, and 
therefore were easily handled. 

The preliminary work of preparation for 
the project extended over several months. 
The Social Science Department held 
numerous meetings to plan the handling 
of the topics in the classes so that the study 
of the material might fit into the events 
in the best possible manner. The various 
steps were outlined and committees of 
teachers appointed to handle the various 
duties which were extraneous to the class- 
room. 

The purposes and machinery of elections 
were studied, the principles on which 
proper choices of candidates are made were 
discussed, and related matters of this type 
were considered. ; 

In this state registration is required, 
therefore a mimeographed form of registra- 
tion slip was prepared and in each home 
room the pupils were asked to record the 
necessary information about themselves. 
Then were organized groups of students 


who took maps of the city and located the 
precincts and polling places according to 
the homes of these prospective voters. This 
involved quite a great deal of work, but 
the spirit with which the students took 
part was a real revelation of their interest. 

This step completed, the portion of the 
slip which was to be given to the registered 
‘‘voter’’ was returned. To be absolutely 
parallel to the legal procedure would have 
ealled for a slightly different handling of 
the registration, but more time would have 
been sacrificed than was desirable. 

Having gone thus far, the next thing was 
to discuss the act of voting. This was done 
in classrooms, also a portion of one assembly 
was devoted to a chalk talk, using the black- 
board to illustrate various problems and 
pitfalls. 

Groundwork had meanwhile been laid for 
the actual voting, by making contacts with 
the officer in charge of ballots and voting 
for the city. This gentleman was heartily 
in accord with the plan as outlined, and 
readily agreed to have the booths erected on 
the afternoon before the voting on Tuesday 
was to take place, and while the school was 
not allowed to use the markers and ballots 
of the legal election, permission was granted 
to mimeograph a copy of the actual ballot 
and similar markers were allowed. 

Old tally sheets were obtained from past 
elections, groups of students were selected 
(from volunteers) for judges, clerks, etc., 
and trained in their duties. 

With the permission of the superintend- 
ent of schools, the pupils were excused from 
the last two periods of the day in order to 
go to the home precinct and vote. This pre- 
cinet would, of course, be the one in which 
the parents would vote on the following 
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day. The judges, clerks, ete., had preceded 
the ‘‘voters’’ to the polling places, together 
with a teacher supervisor and the necessary 
equipment. 

The evidence of the interest which the 
pupils took is shown in the fact that ap- 
proximately 91% of the student body voted, 
without compulsion of any kind, for we 
deemed ourselves failing if we had not so 
interested the ‘‘electorate’’ that the mem- 
bers would voluntarily exercise the ‘‘fran- 
chise.’’ 

Student clerks tallied the votes, and from 
a total of approximately 1200 students only 
about half a dozen ballots had to be dis- 
earded because of incorrect methods of 
voting. 

Adult politicians were sufficiently inter- 
ested to ask that the results be kept secret 
until late on the day of election, for fear 
that the minority party might not fare so 
well if the evidence of its being the minor- 
ity were made public, the idea being that 
the students would probably vote as would 
their parents. However, it was very stimu- 
lating to discover that in several instances 
the candidates given a majority of the votes 
east by the adults on Tuesday were ‘‘turned 
down’’ by the pupil voters in the school 
election and that, on the whole, the selec- 
tions made by the pupils showed a deeper 
study of character, ability, and desirable 
traits than did the selections of the adults 
in the official voting. 

The students exercised great patience in 
voting, observing the rules very carefully. 
The officials enforced the rules and, on the 
whole, the faculty felt that the experiment 
was quite worth the effort. 

The author of this article, who was chair- 
man in charge of the project, feels that its 
success was great enough to justify this de- 
scription in detail, in the hope that other 
schools may find value in similar methods 
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of teaching the exercise of that very impor- 
tant privilege, the franchise. 
JosEPH O. McCuinTIC, 
Washington High School, 
Pasadena, California. 


FOR TEACHING MORALITY—A GUIDE- 
BOOK FOR TEACHERS 

There are several major problems in 
character education that have not yet been 
settled. Some persons may say that the 
foremost of these issues is, ‘‘Can we hope 
to succeed if we employ systematic, specific 
material particularly selected for moral in- 
struction as such?’’ After examining 
available American plans and courses de- 
vised for this purpose and after evaluating 
our own textbooks, one may wish to weigh 
the evidence from French sources. Conse- 
quently a beginning may be made in look- 
ing over Pour Enseigner La Morale, by Ch. 
ab der Halden and Marguerite Lavaut.? 
The book is a guide for the instructor in the 
middle and upper grades. 

Of the thirty-two chapters the first two 
are devoted to attitudes and conduct in 
school; then follow these titles: discipline 
in school and life, liberty and responsibility, 
conscience, human dignity—self-respect 
and egotism, learn to know yourself, love 
of truth—frankness toward others, sincer- 
ity with yourself—courage and self-mas- 
tery, pain, duty and right, habit, health— 
cleanliness, hygiene—temperance, the choice 
of pleasures, being useful, work, foresight 
and economy—system and prudence, pride 
and modesty—ambition, the family and the 
home, the house, family solidarity, respect 
for the life of another, respect for the opin- 
ions of others—tolerance, honesty, others 
and ourselves—kindness and charity, self- 
ishness and self-denial—politeness, animals 
and plants, our country, patriotism, war, 
the human family, and the purpose of life. 


1 Fernand Nathan, 16 rue des Fosses Saint-Jacques, Paris, 1930. 
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These lessons occupy 350 pages of a book 
measuring 514 x 71% inches. The plan is 
almost identical throughout all of the les- 
sons. We shall describe one lesson in some 
detail so as to furnish a concrete idea of 
the entire series. 

‘The Love of Truth—Frankness toward 
Others, Sincerity with Oneself,’’ the eighth 
lesson, opens with a quotation from G. 
Tournade: ‘‘One should be ready to tell 
what he is doing and to do what he prom- 
ises.’’ Instructions to the teacher caution 
her against teaching falsehood while at- 
tempting to teach truth-telling; she should 
not go into unwarranted detail in outlin- 
ing the several types of untruthfulness. 
The specific value of each story that is to 
follow is pointed out. 

The ‘‘Talk’’ that next appears is pre- 
sented in five divisions. It is introduced by 
an anecdote of two boys who charged each 
other with falsifying because they were 
strangers; the lack of truthfulness is a 
serious fault; frankness toward others; 
sincerity with oneself; be frank, confess 
your faults. The treatment of these topics 
is expository and hortatory and there fol- 
lows a summary of points. 

The authors now include two readings: 
‘‘The Spot on\the Table-cloth,’’ from Lich- 
tenberger’s Mon Petit Trott, and ‘‘A Ball 
of Snow,’’ from Ed. de Amicis’ Grand 
Cours. Difficult words in each story are 
explained in notes following. These ex- 
planations imply that the textbook will be 
in the hands of the pupils at least while 
reading these stories. For the first story 
eight questions are offered and for the sec- 
ond one, fourteen questions ; thus attention 
is directed to the striking ‘and instructive 
features of the narratives. The last of the 


eight pages allowed for this lesson contains 
a list of five volumes from which additional 
readings may be chosen, three literary quo- 
tations, five problems for the pupils to 
solve, three topics for themes by pupils: 
‘Relate an act showing frankness which 
you have witnessed; describe a hypocrite; 
should one tell all that he thinks? Why? 
Give examples.’’ 

For the ethical standards here upheld we 
have nothing but commendation.  Criti- 
cisms should be directed wholly to the plan 
of the lessons. Variety of materials, brev- 
ity of assignment, clearness of conception, 
pupil codperation are all exhibited in the 
lesson. Ideas are abundant and sugges- 
tive; rigid formalism seems excluded. Con- 
sidering all of the lessons presented in this 
book, the whole field of conduct and atti- 
tude is well covered. The volume is an ex- 
cellent example of the type of text to which 
it belongs. An American teacher will dis- 
cover many stories and suggestions that 
can be used in the classroom. 

The progressive teacher, however, will 
look in vain for fresh and novel manipula- 
tion of opportunity and material. Musie, 
games, drama, ete., find no place in this 
book. It is a course of instruction, not a 
manual of training. Allusions to many 
common occurrences and experiences do in- 
deed carry the pupil’s thought into vital 
conduct problems, but the vividness of the 
life situation method is still lacking. 

Despite all, the book will serve as a guide 
to ethical standards and provides a group 
of interesting literary materials hitherto 
little used in our schools. 

H. L. Latruam, 
Character Research Service, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

The announcement of a yearbook on the 
materials of instruction, to be issued in 
1935 by the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, is timely. As 
one of its sponsors has declared, ‘‘ Theoret- 
ical reconstruction of the curriculum has 
proceeded as far as it is desirable to go 
until the means are at hand to put new 
ideas into practice.’’ Teachers cannot be 
expected to make bricks without straw. 
The general introduction of informal pro- 
grams of learning depends upon the pro- 
vision of enough books and other materials 
of the proper sort to make such a program 
workable. 

These facts tend to be obscured by the 
widespread publicity given to the work of 
experimental schools which has not dealt 
adequately with the conditioning factors. 
Extra classrooms with special equipment, 
libraries, museums, facilities for extensive 
excursions, teachers selected from a wide 
range of territory have all figured in im- 
portant ways in the programs of these 
schools. The mass of the schools are with- 
out these features. No wonder that pro- 
gressive ideas have spread slowly. They 
may have been widely professed but they 
are not generally embodied in practice. 
There are other inhibiting influences be- 
sides those just referred to, but these are 
very powerful. Among them, lack of ma- 
terials should by no means be placed last. 

Nor has it been primarily a matter of 
cost. As compared to expense for build- 
ings, for salaries of teachers, and for em- 
ployment of the administrative staff, that 
ineurred for books and other materials of 
instruction is exceedingly small—so small 
that the widespread cutting off of appro- 


priations for them during the depression 
appears ridiculous. Only hysteria or panic 
seems adequate to account for it. The pil- 
ing up of unexecuted requisitions for books 
during the period of stringency can be 
matched only by the failure to build up a 
reserve in good times to make such a policy 
entirely unnecessary. Yet few school sys- 
tems can boast of having such reserves and 
at least one that had it nevertheless fol- 
lowed the general trend and curtailed sup- 
plies anyway. Apparently old worn-out 
books were thought the suitable comple- 
ment of threadbare clothes and shoes down 
at the heel. 

Clearly the growing need for materials 
has not been generally recognized. Having 
been accustomed to condensed and encyclo- 
pedic texts for over a century, both the pro- 
fession and the patrons have been slow to 
awaken to the needs of a new time. Limited 
subject matter of a formal sort is ill 
adapted to a régime in which individuality 
and pupil enterprise are respected as never 
before. The center of gravity, as Dewey 
once remarked, is shifting from a body of 
uniform subject matter to be taught to the 
children who are to learn. The school is 
gradually being transformed from a knowl- 
edge mill into a small community of human 
beings learning to live by living. That 
transformation has far-reaching implica- 
tions not only as to the réles of the teacher 
and of the pupils but also as to the stage 
setting and the properties. 

J. F. H. 


SOCIAL PLANNING 
A statement in a recent number of the 
official bulletin of the Oakland public 
schools by the superintendent, Mr. Willard 
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E. Givens, is of such general interest and 
excellent quality that we are reproducing 
it in full. Superintendent Givens made 
one of the best addresses heard at the sum- 
mer meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation, on the topic, ‘‘ Teachers as Citi- 
zens.”’ The following statement shows 
something of the responsibility which edu- 
cated people must meet at the present time: 


In 1929, over five hundred men in the United 
States had net incomes each amounting to more 
than $1,000,000, thirty-six had incomes of over 
$5,000,000, and several thousand other people 
throughout the nation had incomes greater than 
any human being could spend without long and 
intense struggle. 

What happened? Not having either the 
ability or the desire to spend such accuniula- 
tions, those exceedingly wealthy people put 
most of their income back into the further ex- 
pansion of business and industry from which 
the incomes had been acquired. 

What happened then? More factories than 
there were customers to support, more office 
buildings than there were tenants, more oil 
wells than there was a market to consume, and 
so on down the line. 

And thus did these rugged individuals hoist 
themselves on their own petards. We found 
what had been considered tremendous assets 
transformed suddenly into massive liabilities 
for want of people who could buy. And thus 
came the crash of October, 1929. 

Confining the argument strictly to enlightened 
selfishness, how much better it would have been 
for the wealthy individuals, as well as society 
as a whole, to have paid more in wages which 
would have increased consumption and have 
worked toward that better balance of production 
and consumption, which, if and when achieved, 
will make the sky the limit so far as the future 
comfort of the human race is concerned. 

Since 1929 our huge factories have stood idle 
and industry has been paralyzed, largely because 
of maldistribution and lack of a far-sighted so- 
cial consciousness. Our overgrown materialistic 
philosophy did not have the vision to see that 
we cannot sell unless people can afford to buy, 
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cannot have social health without balance, and 
cannot have balance without paying as much 
attention to the other fellow’s welfare as to 
our own. 

The United States government, through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s leadership, has begun a definite 
program of social planning. As patriotic citi- 
zens, let us give it one hundred per cent support. 


THE SCHOOLS AND DEPRESSION 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education has prepared an exhaustive 
analysis of the situation with regard to the 
schools of the country as brought about by 
the depression. This is in the form of a 
state-by-state review and is based upon au- 
thentic reports from the various states. A 
bibliography which concludes the report 
indicates the sources of the information. 
The report covers recent legislation, con- 
ditions in rural schools, conditions in city 
schools, and conditions in higher education. 

Correspondence with regard to the re- 
port should be addressed to the National 
Education Association in Washington. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY 


The National Municipal League is lead- 
ing a movement for the organization of 
citizens’ councils for constructive economy 
in cities and counties throughout the coun- 
try. The League declares that the necessity 
for prompt action in the present emergency 
cannot be overemphasized. Schools and li- 
braries are being closed, public health serv- 
ices curtailed, and recreation facilities 
neglected. This means that governmental 
services representing the very best of our 
civilization are being discontinued. All 
this is true while money is actively being 
spent in useless overhead in maintaining 
overlapping governments and in paying the 
eost of archaic governmental structures 
that should long ago have been discarded. 
There is general recognition of the fact 
that large amounts of money could be saved 
in all of the states through proper reor- 
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ganization of governmental structures and 
procedures. 

In order to bring about intelligent ac- 
tion, each community must study its own 
problems. In many eases this may call for 
drastic reduction in budgets. This should 
not be done without careful study by those 
representing different points of view. Such 
study can best be carried on through group 
organizations of citizens representing such 
societies as the League of Women Voters, 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, public welfare organizations, and the 
like. 

Fifty-two national organizations have 
joined forces in a movement to further the 
formation of such councils. The National 
Municipal League, with offices at 309 East 
34th Street, New York City, is acting as 
a clearing house for information. The 
League has the advice of a distinguished 
list of codperators from the outstanding 
welfare organizations and educational as- 
sociations of the country. 


BASIC RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC 
IN ITS SCHOOLS 

In an address before the Superintendent 
of Schools Advisory Council at Chicago, 
President Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin spoke on ‘‘ Balanced Budgets 
and Unbalanced Lives.’’ In the course of 
his address he laid down a platform for 
public education that deserves to be widely 
circulated. This he ealled ‘‘Five Basic 
Rights of the Publie in Its Schools.’’ He 
stated : 


The public has certain basic rights in its 
schools aside from paying taxes to support 
them and sending its sons and daughters to 
them. There are at least five fundamental 
rights, long recognized and repeatedly stated 
by realistie schoolmen, which the public has in 
its schools. 

(1) The publie has the right to understand 
the character and cost of its schools. Schools 
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must take the mystery out of their budgets and 
translate their statements of educational aims 
into the vulgate so that what they are driving 
at and why it costs what it costs can be under- 
stood by taxpayers to whom the accounting 
terms of business offices and the technical jar- 
gon of pedagogues are all too often but so 
much Sanskrit. 

(2) The public has the right to an education 
it can afford. We do not live in Utopia, and, 
by virtue of this fact, the public has the right 
to say what kind of education it can afford at 
any given stage of its socio-economic develop- 
ment. In the rough-and-tumble of vote-getting, 
pseudo-leaders are given to underestimating the 
value of the publie’s investment in education. 
It is the business of authentic leaders, political 
as well as educational, to expose the limited 
vision or selfish purpose of such misleaders of 
the public mind. But the right of the public to 
determine, in the light of honest analysis, the 
education it can afford remains. 

(3) The public has the right to an education 
fitted to the nature and need of individual stu- 
dents. With thundering hordes of students 
crowding into our schools, it is difficult at best 
to keep from factoryizing education. If we 
are not to factoryize education, simplifying 
curriculum and classroom practice in the inter- 
est of mass production procedures and standard- 
ized product, curricula must be as richly varied 
as the needs of students vary and the processes 
of teaching must be personalized no matter 
how large the body of students. To trim budg- 
ets to a point where it becomes impossible to 
do other than present a table d’hote curriculum 
and herd students into large lecture halls for 
shotgun discharges of information, hoping some 
will be hit, is a bad investment of public money. 

(4) The public has the right to have its sons 
and daughters taught by teachers who love 
teaching. The rewards of the teaching career, 
viewed in terms of a lifetime, are little enough 
at best. The right of the public to teachers 
who love teaching carries with it the obligation 
to invest the teaching profession with a decent 
respect and remuneration. . 

(5) The public has the right to have its 
schools administered efficiently and economi- 
eally. The mechanisms of audit and report 
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should adequately indicate the presence or ab- 
sence of efficiency and economy of adminis- 
tration. 


HONEST ADVOCACY OF RETRENCHMENT VERSUS 
DISHONEST REDUCTIONISTS 


These, I think, are the major points around 
which public interest in the schools should cen- 
ter. Unhappily, the consideration of educa- 
tion in this phase of depression has not been 
kept centered around these constructive con- 
cerns. The schools of the nation are today 
threatened with emasculation at the hands of 
dishonest reductionists who have hidden in the 
camp of honest advocates of essential retrench- 
ment. The honest advocates of essential re- 
trenchment are deeply concerned that the door 
to educational opportunity shall be kept open 
to the sons and daughters of all classes and all 
conditions of men. The dishonest reductionists, 
where their indifference cannot be traced to 
ignorance, seem willing to undermine public 
confidence in the whole system of free public 
education, if their ends can but be achieved 
thereby. 

We have been stampeded into an hysteria 
regarding public expenditures that bears all 
the earmarks of the hysteria that swept our 
sanity from its mooring during the World War. 
And, broadly speaking, the same forces have 
engineered these two aberrations of the na- 
tional mind, namely, the forces standing to 
profit most from these hysterias. Under the 
hysteria of war-time the greatest benefactors of 
society were supposed to be those who rounded 
up the most pro-Germans, slackers, and bolshe- 
viks, and, in the round-up, anybody standing 
in the way of the forces that thought to gain 
from the world storm was pretty sure to be 
plastered with the label of pro-German, slacker, 
or bolshevik. Under the hysteria of the de- 
pression period it is assumed in some quarters 
that the greatest benefactors of society are 
those who are today easting the most withering 
aspersions upon the servants and services of 
local, state, and national government. 

I am not speaking of the honest alarm that 
many properly feel at the increasing costs of 
government, and I am not questioning the ur- 
gent desirability of eliminating manifest waste 
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and dismantling obsolete services that may be 
found clinging like barnacles to the ship of 
state. This is all to the good. But beyond this 
honest concern with essential economy I sense 
in the nation-wide cry against governmental ex. 
penditures three deliberate purposes masking 
behind the ery for economy. 


INTERSECTIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN 
THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 

From the Junior Red Cross News we 
learn that this excellent organization is ex- 
tending its service to schools by developing 
intersectional correspondence as well as in- 
ternational correspondence. The reasons 
given for this step are suggestive of the 
possibilities of which no doubt many schools 
will be glad to take advantage: 


The range of grades is wider: all, from the 
kindergarten through the senior high schocl, 
may have a part, since it is usually possible to 
place well-prepared albums in any section of 
our own country, and it is often difficult to find 
a contact for the work of primary grades in 
foreign countries. 

The range of content is wider: obstacles of 
translation do not exist, and so albums built 
about a unit of mathematics or albums con- 
taining poems either quoted or original, can be 
exchanged. More letters can be included. 

The range of territory to which the albums 
may be addressed is also wide: all the states 
are included; also the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands and Alaska, although these ter- 
ritories, being smaller, cannot absorb as much 
correspondence as the rest of the United States. 

The range of interest is broad indeed : a Rocky 
Mountain school and one in the Appalachian 
mountain range will find many points of com- 
parison and contrast; a southern cotton-pro- 
ducing section and a school in the “corn belt” 
will grow wider awake about their own sur- 
roundings as well as sympathetic toward dif- 
fering sections in writing one another. 

Standards must be kept as high for inter- 
sectional as for international correspondence. 
Courtesy, appreciation, good spelling, and 
legible writing, all are important as helps in 
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understanding. There is, indeed, a broad oppor- 
tunity to build a finer attitude than the com- 
placence, condescension or sometimes arrogance 
that is found in any section toward those of 
varying history and habits. 


The following are suggested as general 
headings under which a great variety of 
topics may be included according to local 
interests and resources: nature, industry, 
literature, civic topics, local history, spread 
of religious tolerance. Those interested in 
this means of training young people both 
in the techniques of present-day English 
and in bringing about greater social soli- 
darity through mutual good understand- 
ings should write to the American Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
the Supplement to the Junior Red Cross 
News for September, 1933. This consists 
of a ‘‘Teacher’s Guide’’ prepared by Miss 
Ruth E. Henderson, editor for the society. 


THE PROGRESSIVES ISSUE A MANIFESTO 

A committee of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, under the chairmanship 
of Professor George S. Counts, has written 
a stirring ‘‘Call to the Teachers of the 
Nation,’’ which has been published in 
pamphlet form by the John Day Company. 
The manifesto points out that America has 
everything needed to banish poverty, with 
modern machines ‘‘ecapable literally of del- 
uging men with goods and services of 
every description.”” Under such condi- 
tions, it asserts, it is possible to ‘‘bring 
economie activity into a balanced program 
of living, and engage in the building of a 
truly humane, beautiful and majestic 
eivilization.’’ 

Notwithstanding the fact that America 
is a land of almost boundless plenty, the 
committee declares that a small privileged 
minority gets most of the nation’s wealth 
and income and that ‘‘for all except the 
most favored, life is an endless battle 
either for the simple necessities or for 
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social status founded on the acquisition 
and display of property.’’ ‘‘Even during 
the much-vaunted period of prosperity end- 
ing in 1929,’’ the manifesto states, ‘‘certain 
great industries, such as agriculture, coal 
and textiles, were in a state of chronic de- 
pression, and sixty per cent of the popula- 
tion were living below the level of com- 
fort and decency.’’ It asserts that ‘‘under 
the existing economic system natural re- 
sources are exploited without regard for 
the future, the interests of property are 
placed above human rights, and the 
struggle for material gain tends to corrupt 
the moral, the political, and the esthetic 
life of the nation.’’ 

‘‘Tf men must suffer,’’ declares the com- 
mittee, ‘‘they should do so with heroism; 
if they need not, they should revolt. In 
the present age they should accept no apol- 
ogies for a social system that fails to make 
full use, for the benefit of all, of the pro- 
ductive resources of the nation. Such a 
spirit should be bred in them from earliest 
infaney.’’ 

The manifesto urges that ‘‘short shrift’’ 
be made ‘‘of those men in posts of power 
who, while evading income taxes and in- 
dulging in every extravagance, seek to 
propagate a defeatist attitude among the 
people, give out a counsel of despair with 
regard to the future, argue that material 
prosperity for the masses is sinful, that 
the day of opportunity for the common 
man is over, that the great majority of the 
population must accept a reduction in the 
standard of living.’’ ‘‘Capitalism,’’ it 
adds, ‘‘with its extremes of poverty and 
riches and its moral degradation of mil- 
lions, makes an empty farce of our demo- 
cratic professions and dooms multitudes of 
children to lives of severe privation.”’ 

It states further that teachers, as guard- 
ians of childhood, must know that the 
multitudes of children so doomed ‘‘will 
have to forego not only the luxuries which 
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are literally showered upon their more 
fortunate brothers and sisters born to 
wealth and privilege but even those things 
demanded by the laws of physical and 
mental health. Teachers can never be rec- 
onciled to a social order that even in the 
days of ‘prosperity’ needlessly violates the 
deepest loyalties of their calling. Conse- 
quently, they must work boldly and with- 
out ceasing for a better social order.’’ 

Ultimately school revenue comes from 
all who labor by hand or brain, the mani- 
festo points out, and adds: ‘‘This the 
teachers should never forget. Their loy- 
alty, therefore, goes to the great body of 
the laboring population—to the farmers, 
the industrial workers, and the other 
members of the producing classes of the 
nation. They owe nothing to the present 
economic system, except to improve it; 
they owe nothing to any privileged caste, 
except to strip it of its privileges. 

‘‘They will have to emancipate them- 
selves completely from the domination of 
the business interests of the nation, cease 
cultivating the manners and associations of 
bankers and promotion agents, repudiate 
utterly the ideal of material success as the 
goal of education, abandon the smug 
middle-class tradition on which they have 
been nourished in the past, acquire a real- 
istic understanding of the forces that ac- 
tually rule the world, and formulate a 
fundamental program of thought and ac- 
tion that will deal honestly and intelli- 
gently with the problems of industrial 
civilization.’’ 

The manifesto advocates a broad pro- 
gram of adult education to bring to the 
parents of the nation full knowledge of the 
richer standard of living a more humane 
social order would bring to adults and chil- 
dren alike if America’s resources were 
utilized for the good of all instead of for 
the profit of a few. 

The manifesto urges teachers as Amer- 
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ican citizens to fight not only for their own 
rights in matters of tenure, compensation 
and formulation of educational policy, but 
also to oppose efforts of publishing houses, 
business interests, privileged classes, and 
patriotic societies to prescribe the content 
of the school curriculum. The committee 
warns teachers that they will be crushed 
if they make such a fight as individuals. It 
appeals for a powerful organization of 
teachers ‘‘equipped with material re- 
sources, legal talent and trained intelli- 
gence necessary to wage successful warfare 
in the press, courts, and legislative cham- 
bers of the nation.’’ 

‘‘To serve the teaching profession of 
the country in this way,’’ the manifesto 
concludes, ‘‘should be one of the major 
purposes of the Progressive Education 
Association.”’ 


SOME HIGH LIGHTS FROM THE 1933 
CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

We are indebted to Miss Helen R. Gum- 
lick, Supervisor of Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades in Denver, Colorado, for the fol- 
lowing account of the annual convention 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
in Denver, June 28 to July 1: 


This association is the national organization 
representing nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary educators. It had its inception in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in the spring of 1930, 
when the members of the International Kinder- 
garten Union and the National Council of 
Primary Teachers voted to join their forces. 

At the Denver meeting, the first one held in 
the summer time, the total registration was 710, 
and 31 states were represented. Naturally 
Colorado had the largest representation, then 
came California, and Nebraska claimed third 
place. Montana was represented in the asso- 
ciation for the first time at the Denver meeting. 
Although there were no foreign representatives, 
a cablegram was received the first day from 
Miss Mary Gutteridge, of Melbourne, Australia, 
extending best wishes for a successful meeting. 
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Miss Gutteridge has charge of nursery schools 
and kindergartens in Melbourne and spent two 
years studying in the United States. 

The Denver committees in all their arrange- 
ments emphasized the Indian traditions peculiar 
to the Indians of the Southwest. The official 
badge was a necklace made of a wooden thunder 
bird on a leather thong. The thunder bird is 
looked upon by the Indians as the sacred bearer 
of unlimited happiness. The ushers for all the 
meetings were garbed in costumes made to rep- 
resent those used by the Hopi Indians, and 
added much to the general Indian atmosphere 
throughout the convention. Mr. Erie Douglas 
of the Denver Art Museum, an authority on 
several phases of Indian culture, exhibited 
throughout the week his rare collection of pot- 
tery, rugs, jewelry, and implements. He was 
available to answer questions raised by the 
visitors. 

The programs for the general sessions ar- 
ranged by the national officers revolved around 
three appropriate themes. At the opening meet- 
ing, on Wednesday evening, the speakers, A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent of the Denver pub- 
lie schools, and Rollo Reynolds, principal of 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, discussed the schools’ re- 
sponsibility in educating the whole child. Dr. 
Reynolds said that parents had a right to expect 
the school to help a child to know many worth- 
while things, to help him to be able to do many 
interesting things, to develop within him the 
ability to think through problems arising in 
his experiences, and last, but not least, to help 
him develop the right feelings toward the people 
and things in his environment. 

On Thursday evening Miss Elizabeth Hall, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, and Miss Ruth Lloyd of the 
School of Medicine and Hospitals, University 
of Colorado, discussed the importance of right 
mental attitudes on the part of teachers in order 
that children may receive the best from the 
teachers. 

On Friday evening Dr. Frederick Hunter, 
Chancellor of the University of Denver, and 
Mr. Dixon Weetor, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Denver, discussed the 
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advantages of having both children and teach- 
ers engage in some type of creative work. Mr. 
Wector advocated especially creative efforts in 
the line of poetry. 

The group meetings also arranged by the 
national officers were devoted to topics of vital 
interest and concern to those responsible for 
the education of young children. The one on 
the value of the conference period in an activity 
curriculum was led by Helen M. Reynolds of 
Seattle, Washington. It took the form of a 
jury-panel discussion. The summary made by 
Miss Reynolds will be of great value to all 
teachers attempting activity work. 

The group on reading disabilities was led by 
Clara Wilson of the University of Nebraska. 
All interested in the teaching of reading will 
be eager to get the results of this discussion. 

Miss Janet Griffith, of Denver, was leader of 
the group presenting creative music. She had 
a number of teachers illustrate and demonstrate 
what they had done with creative music from 
the kindergarten through the third grade. Two 
vocalists sang the songs the children had com- 
posed. Many instruments made by children 
and used in rhythm bands were displayed. 

At the magazine luncheon the local commit- 
tee had a large representation of the cover and 
several pages of the organization’s official maga- 
zine, Childhood Education. From these pages 
stepped forth costumed figures depicting his- 
toric events of importance in the International 
Kindergarten Union, the National Council of 
Primary Teachers, and the present Association 
for Childhood Education. Later, Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis, nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary education expert in the Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., conducted a jury- 
panel on the ways to improve and make use of 
the official magazine. 

One might go on indefinitely telling of the 
valuable contributions of the convention, but 
this report will end with a few words concern- 
ing one other impressive ceremony which is en- 
gaged in annually. 

Early on the last morning of each conven- 
tion the members gather for a memorial service 
in honor of those who have passed on during 
the year to a different type of service. At this 
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time the names of the departed and their lines 
of work were read. Twenty-one names were 
added to the roll of honor this year. Cities or 
groups of individuals may further honor those 
gone by contributing one hundred dollars to 
an endowment fund, the interest on which is 
used to promote the education of young chil- 
dren. The Denver Kindergarten-Primary Club 
this year gave one hundred dollars to the fund 
in honor of Miss Eva Allen, one of the pioneer 
kindergarten teachers in Denver. 


HOW SCHOOL CHILDREN EARN MONEY 


A survey of a number of individual 
bankers among school children has recently 
been conducted by Thrift, Inc. The survey 
was limited to cities in which the school 
savings program of thrift education is in 
operation. More than fifty cities were 
visited by representatives of the school sav- 
ings organization and approximately 3,000 
youthful bankers were interviewed, the 
majority of them from the elementary 
grades. Of this number 949 reported the 
specific kind of thing they do to earn money 
for their everyday needs and for the school 
savings bank. 

Odd jobs prove the greatest source of in- 
come to this cross section of young Amer- 
ica, according to the survey. This kind 
of ‘‘employment’’ puts many pennies in 
the hands of some 258 of the 949 inter- 
viewed. Under this title are listed such 
activities as sweeping sidewalks, carrying 
ashes, caring for the furnace, raking lawns, 
cleaning the family car, and other chores 
done in connection with the home, but not 
in the living quarters themselves. 

Housework is the second great source of 
income to children, some 218 reporting that 
they earned their pocket money through 
duties performed regularly in the home. 
Under this heading are listed such things 
as making beds, dusting, washing dishes, 
and other chores within doors. 

Other paying activities of the youthful 
earners are grouped under general head- 
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ings. Running errands provides pocket 
money for 174 of those reporting. Selling 
magazines and newspapers has 125 propo- 
nents; taking care of children, 74; deliver- 
ing circulars, 8; raising produce to sell, 8; 
raising animals to sell, 4; office work, 4. 

A variety of occupations grouped under 
the all-embracing term ‘‘miscellaneous”’ 
brings money to 77. The miscellaneous 
occupations listed by these youngsters 
rather stagger the imagination of the adult 
who attempts to visualize a child so em- 
ployed. Among such paying activities 
claimed as source of income by boys and 
girls are: pulling teeth, setting hair, selling 
junk, repairing toys, working in a funeral 
home, editing and printing a small news- 
paper, conducting marionette shows, and 
trapping rats and gophers for which there 
is bounty in some communities. 

Also listed under the term ‘‘miscel- 
laneous’’ are those activities which might 
be termed as leading toward self-improve- 
ment, for whose faithful performance many 
children receive compensation from their 
parents. Among these are: taking cod 
liver oil, practicing music, eating vege- 
tables, getting good grades in school, keep- 
ing a weekly budget. 


PUBLICATION OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The report of the national survey of sec- 

ondary schools recently completed by the 

Office of Education is being presented in a 

series of 28 monographs. Three years 
were devoted to this study by Professor 

Leonard V. Koos, of the University of 

Chicago, and a corps of assistants and co- 

operators. The investigators were pri- 

marily concerned with a study of the un- 
usual practices of schools rather than with 
their ordinary features. The survey con- 
eentrated on five major fields: (1) the 

organization of secondary schools; (2) 

student personnel problems; (3) adminis- 
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sative and supervisory problems; (4) cur- 
riculum activities; and (5) extracur- 
riculum activities. 

From a study of provisions for indi- 
vidual differences in 8,594 selected schools, 
the survey findings on this phase of the in- 
quiry disclose that comparatively few 
schools are making thorough provisions for 
individual differences. The investigation 
reveals that the problem of providing for 
individual differences grows more acute as 
the proportion of our population register- 
ing in our high schools increases. 

In the study of individual differences in 
‘the selected schools, 28 provisions were 
i1oted. Provisions for individual differ- 
ences are, in general, innovations. The five 
‘most frequently reported were: (1) pro- 
visions for variation in the number of sub- 
jects a pupil may carry; (2) special coach- 
ing of slow pupils; (3) use of the problem 
method; (4) differentiated assignments; 
and (5) advisory program for pupil guid- 
ance. 

The report reduced the 28 provisions for 
individual differences to seven categories: 
homogeneous grouping; special classes; 
plans characterized by the unit assign- 
‘ment; scientifie study of problem cases; 
: variation in pupil load; out-of-school proj- 
tects and studies; and, finally, advisory or 
guidance studies. The three provisions 
first mentioned are clearly considered the 
most important, and the major portion of 
the report is given to their discussion. 


CLINICS FOR THE CROSS-EYED 


The National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness reports that special clinics 
have been established in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Cincinnati for cross-eyed chil- 
dren whose parents cannot afford the long 
and expensive treatment under the care of 
a private physician. ‘‘While it may be 
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too soon to forecast the success of the work 
being done in these centers,’’ the report 
says, ‘‘it is hoped that it will prove an 
added accomplishment in the program of 
saving sight. It seems almost inexcusable 
that there should be any children left with 
cross-eyes, when we realize that it is an 
affliction which usually can be corrected 
early in life. 

‘*The cross-eyed child is frequently a be- 
havior problem because he is self-conscious 
and suffers from a sense of inferiority. 
Unfortunately, it is popularly believed 
that cross-eyes can be outgrown. Parents 
often neglect to have the defect in their 
children’s eyes corrected until too late to 
avoid the physical or psychic involvements. 
The Society is striving to inform parents, 
through popular literature, lectures, and 
the newspapers, of the urgency of early 
treatment for the young cross-eyed child.”’ 

VERSES WRITTEN BY GRAND 
RAPIDS CHILDREN 

The public schools of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, have published an attractive 
brochure containing examples of creative 
work in poetry by children in grades three 
to six. These are grouped under such 
heads as ‘‘Fancies,’’ ‘‘Things to Enjoy,”’ 
‘“‘Near and Far on the Map,’’ ‘‘Days to 
Celebrate,’’ ‘‘Great Wide, Beautiful, Won- 
derful World,’’ and ‘‘The Best Season of 
the Year.’’ The verses are beautifully 
printed and in every case are accompanied 
by the name of the pupil-author and also 
by the name of the teacher and of the 
school. 

The selections included were written by 
the children during the school years 1927- 
1931 and have been brought together by a 
committee of teachers working with the su- 
pervisor of the later elementary grades, 
Miss Helen Mackintosh. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


Mursell’s recent book! is a welcome addi- 
tion to the field of the psychology of school 
subjects. It is thoroughly modern and pro- 
gressive in its approach and up-to-date in 
its citations and references. 

One perhaps can judge the value of a 
book by knowing something of its author. 
Mursell was granted the Ph.D. from Har- 
vard in 1918. After the war he served as 
one of the directors of research of the 
Inter-Church World Movement. At pres- 
ent he is Professor of Education in Law- 
rence College. He is best known in educa- 
tion through his work in school music 
instruction and is co-author with Mabel 
Glenn of a book, The Psychology of School 
Music Teaching. The present book, there- 
fore, is a venture into a new field for this 
writer, and it is interesting to note that 
even though his main interest according to 
his previous experience is music, no ref- 
erence is made to music in the present 
book. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I is related to the psychology of in- 
struction of school subjects. The learning 
process is described and applied to prob- 
lems of instruction and one chapter deals 
with questions of transfer. Other chapters 
deal with problems of reading, language 
expression, problem solving, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and memory. Part II deals 
with the question of guidance of pupils in 
the secondary school, with chapters on 
mental measurement, prediction of success, 
and principles of guidance. Part III is 
concerned with examinations, their con- 
struction and their use. Part IV deals with 
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problems of discipline and the control of e 
conduct. One chapter deals with pupil 

motivation and the last chapter with disci- | it 

pline. Reference is made throughout the * 

book to recent experimental studies in the | . 

, S , in 
various fields. The discussion of these 

eae of 

studies is well related to the development It 

of the argument. * 


I find the chapter on learning to be espe- \ 
cially interesting. Mursell defines learn- | 
ing as organizing, and emphasizes that ss 
learning is purposive. Thus he goes be- |: 
yond the older, purely mechanistic stim- 
ulus-response conception of learning to a | 
conception of learning which introduces i 
organization and form, making use of the 
newer principles of gestalt psychology. 
The writer has apparently drawn not only 
upon the German writers of gestalt, Kohler | ®! 
and Koffka, but principally upon Ogden’s | * 
applications of gestalt psychology to edu- | 
cation. Mursell is opposed to the notion of | 
learning as the formation of fixed habits. | 
He makes the assertion that ‘‘the more 
nearly any ability in secondary school work 
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is taught as a mere routine, the less effee- 
tively it is taught’’ (p. 43). He speaks ‘ 
of repetition as merely providing an oppor- : 
tunity for learning. As he states it, ‘‘the | . 

ati har | ¥ 
value of repetition or use lies in the fact | | 
that it gives the true causes of learning a . 
chance to operate’’ (p. 62). In discussing ‘ 
the law of effect, he emphasizes the neces- : 
. a ia 
sity for a clear-cut recognition of the im- 

: | 
portance of success and failure. In short, | ( 
Mursell has made a very skilful integra- I 
tion of the older and well-established laws I 
of learning with the newer conceptions of ; 
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admits that we cannot count on extensive 
transfer in school studies, he emphasizes 
the great undeveloped possibilities in 
transfer, particularly when we are aware 
of the necessity for transfer and stress it 
as a conscious ideal in our teaching. 

The first part of this book is so rich in 


~ \ its suggestions and in its interpretation of 


how psychology can be applied to the teach- 
ing process that it is too bad that this part 
of the book was not made more extensive. 
It would have profited the author to have 
extended applications of the principles of 
learning to the various subject fields rather 
than to include the sections on prediction 
and on the construction and use of exam- 
inations, which tend to duplicate what is 
already available in many texts on tests 


| and measurements. 





The chapter on discipline also was a 
little disappointing. More extensive use of 
the principles of mental hygiene and their 
application to the control of behavior 
would have aided the writer in penetrating 
more deeply to the sources of behavior and 
would have given him a better command of 
the problem of social control. 

PrercivaAL M. SyMonps 


EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


One of the most recent and valuable con- 
tributions to the growing literature in the 


. field of school supervision is the Sixth 


Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, which 
is entitled Effective Instructional Leader- 
ship.2. This yearbook was prepared by the 
following committee: Orville G. Brim, 


, Francis M. Garver, Elizabeth Hall, Ernest 





0. Melby, George D. Taylor, Franklin M. 
Underwood, Clifford Woody, and Rudolph 
D. Lindquist (Chairman). The purpose is 
clearly set forth in the letter of transmittal 
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as follows: ‘‘The purpose of this volume is 
to stimulate thinking about the integration 
of supervisory organizations and activities, 
and critical discussion of the implications 
of effective instructional leadership. The 
volume is primarily theoretical and philo- 
sophic, although data are presented for 
illustrative purposes and for making vivid 
some of the issues raised. It is a volume 
developed not by a group thinking as indi- 
viduals but by the individuals thinking as 
a group.’’ 

The data upon which the yearbook is 
based were gathered by means of question- 
naires which sought to determine, among 
other things, how conflicts and issues aris- 
ing in supervisory situations are settled. 
The replies were then analyzed and inter- 
preted with reference to various concep- 
tions of supervision. The results of this 
phase of the investigation are somewhat 
disturbing. While many fine practices and 
attitudes were discovered, the committee 
states that ‘‘far more emphatically do the 
data reveal that in the field of instruc- 
tional leadership the techniques of primi- 
tive man, of business, cheap polities, and 
military organizations have not been re- 
placed by those of intellectual maturity and 
integrity’’ (p. 129). 

Analyses were also made of existing su- 
pervisory organizations and the conclusion 
is reached that these organizations are 
based largely upon patterns borrowed from 
industry, which are ‘‘ill-adapted to educa- 
tional purposes.’’ 

Perhaps more significant is the attempt 
made by the committee to reconcile two 
conflicting tendencies in supervision, the 
scientific and the democratic. This phase 
of the study needs a word of explanation. 

The past decade has witnessed two rather 
distinct movements in the field of super- 


* Effective Instructional Leadership. Sixth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
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vision. The first and most prominent of 
the trends is characterized by the increas- 
ing use of the methods and techniques of 
science in evaluating learning and teach- 
ing. While the term, scientific method, has 
been used rather loosely, yet in general the 
proponents of scientific supervision have 
interpreted it to include only experimental 
studies which have the proper controls to 
insure that the findings possess a high de- 
gree of validity and reliability. In prac- 
tice this emphasis has led, on the one 
hand, to an increasing distrust of ‘‘gen- 
eral impressions’’ based upon the subjec- 
tive judgment of the supervisor and, on 
the other, to an almost complete reliance 
upon science as an instrument for solving 
educational problems. 

The second movement, which is known 
as democratic or codperative supervision, 
takes its cue from the basic principles of 
social living at its best and insists that 
school supervision must have for its funda- 
mental purpose the carrying into effect of 
the purposes of the school in a democracy 
—the fullest possible release of the capaci- 
ties of the individual consistent with 
group welfare. Such a program of super- 
vision calls for the development of a 
common philosophy on the part of the 
teaching staff and a situation in which 
each individual is stimulated by the group 
to make his unique contribution to the 
achievement of common ends and purposes. 
The supervisor in this program becomes 
an educational leader charged with the re- 
sponsibility for promoting the maximum 
growth on the part of all individuals en- 
gaged in the enterprise with which all have 
identified themselves. It is obvious that, 
if this view is accepted, the contribution of 
scientific method, strictly interpreted, be- 
comes less certain because the program 
stands or falls upon the supervisor’s abil- 
ity to make the school environment one 
in which the values of personal relation- 
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ships far outweigh the advantages of objec. 
tive measurement. This does not mean, of 
course, that scientific method has no place, 
It does mean, however, that its use is re. 
stricted to those situations which further 
and extend the opportunities for vital go- 
cial relationships, and in which its use does 
not tend to crush out individuality and’ 
initiative in order to promote standardiza- 
tion of teaching procedures and learning 
products. 

The Yearbook seeks to reconcile the 
conflicting tendencies outlined above by re- 
interpreting both the conceptions of demo- ' 
cratic supervision and scientific method to 
the end that science becomes immediately 
and directly applicable to all supervisory 
situations. This is accomplished by mak- 
ing synonymous ‘‘scientifie method,’’ ‘‘sci- 
entifie spirit,’’ and ‘‘exact thinking.’’ The? 
following quotation makes this point clear: 


It is the contention of this committee that the 
spirit of scientific inquiry should dominate and 
guide all conferences and discussions of human 
differences. That this is deemed possible is 
evidenced by the writings of many leading 
thinkers. Can we hope to achieve it as a 
method for investigating and settling our 
human differences? 

In this connection it should be noted again 
that the scientific attitude and method are not 
limited to problems and procedures employing 
instruments of measurement and exact experi- 
mentation. Some questions may thus be ade- | 
quately decided; others cannot. In deciding 
questions of direction or preferred values, 
pertinent data should be used; but data alone, 
in the usual sense, are seldom sufficient. How- 
ever, even in considering questions of value 


where data are impossible, one may still exhibit \ 


the scientific attitude and practice the method 
of science which in essence, and apart from its 
refining techniques, is the method of rigorous 
and exact thinking (p. 114; italics not in the 
original). 


The implication of the above statement 
is clear. It brings all problems in super- 
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vision under the banner of the scientific 
method by the simple expedient of detach- 
ing scientific method from its ‘‘refining 
techniques.’’ It is held by the present 
writer that this is too simple a solution of 
a very difficult problem, and that the re- 
sult may lead to even greater confusion 
than that which now exists, since the 
uniqueness of scientific method as means 
for securing objectively valid and reliable 
conclusions tends to be almost completely 
submerged. Scientific method, apart from 
its ‘‘refining techniques,’’ ceases to be sci- 
entific method. 

The final chapter deals with ‘‘ character- 
isties of effective organizations for instruc- 
tional purposes.’’ This chapter summarizes 
the committee’s conviction that the super- 
visor must have ‘‘ faith in teachers’’ in their 
capacity for dealing effectively with class- 
room situations, and also faith in ‘‘scien- 
tific method as a way of living.’’ Contrary 
to expectation, the committee does not set 
up a scheme of organization for supervi- 
sion which is designed to remedy the many 
evils which the study reveals. It satisfies 
itself, ‘‘in a spirit of considerable humil- 
ity,’’ with certain suggestions for an effec- 
tive organization. These are as follows: 
(a) consciousness of a goal, (b) uniqueness 
of form, (c) adaptability to changing con- 
ditions, (d) recognition of sound leader- 
ship, (e) self-evaluation, and (f) increas- 
ing heterogeneity as well as increasing 
homogeneity. 

The volume should prove stimulating to 
all teachers and supervisors who see the 
need for a more ‘‘reasoned-out’’ concep- 
tion of supervision which is in line with 
our democratic ideals. Its conclusions 
should, of course, not be accepted uncrit- 
ically—to do so would be contrary to the 
“‘seientifie spirit’? which is the dominant 
note of the study. 

H. B. ALBERTY. 


* Experiencing Pictures. By Ralph M. Pearson. 
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THE CREATIVE POINT OF VIEW IN ART 


Art plays a very small part in the lives 
of Americans. In his Experiencing Pic- 
tures,’ Mr. Ralph M. Pearson attempts to 
show why. In a word, such art as we have 
is mostly conventional—copying, not creat- 
ing. The thesis is identical with that of 
Deems Taylor in his recent article on 
‘*What is Wrong with Grand Opera.’’ In- 
stead of developing an art of our own, based 
upon sound principles of design, we try to 
reproduce the art of other times and places. 
Dewey and others have written to the same 
general effect in the Journal of the Barnes 
Foundation. Dow and his followers have 
taken a similar position. It is time that 
educators in general should take note of 
the issue and seek to attain a position in 
regard to it. The fact is that much of the 
art teaching in the schools is still of a very 
formal and lifeless sort. 

In his Design Workshop in the New 
School for Social Research in New York, 
Mr. Pearson has had opportunity to experi- 
ment with his ideas and he reports good 
success in teaching a great variety of per- 
sons to give sincere expression to artistic 
conceptions. What one must learn, he says, 
is to experience works of art. This means 
participating vicariously in their making— 
living the thing over again. Some will do 
this analytically, others emotionally, but 
both will identify themselves with the artist 
in his work. Nor will analysis hinder emo- 
tion; it will rather enable it. Practice, 
moreover, will enhance appreciation. 

This general position is presented at 
length and argued with many illustrations, 
but with little resort to the patois of the 
studios. The writer aims to interest and 
inform the ordinary citizen and sueceeds— 
at least with those possessing what is com- 
monly called ‘‘an education.’’ The book is 
a distinct relief from the pedestrian peda- 
gogical treatise to whose commonplaces we 
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have become so hardened that we no longer 
properly resent its dullness. 
J. F. H. 


POETRY AS EXPERIENCE 


The new philosophy of education leads 
to newer ways of utilizing subject matter 
in the education of children. A small vol- 
ume compiled by Mr. John Hooper* shows 
how this is done in the case of poetry. He 
has drawn upon the experience of many 
teachers and supervisors and his book may, 
therefore, be taken as a reflection of prac- 
tice as well as an expression of theory. 

First, we are shown what poetry is in 
human life, a means of sharing emotional 
experience. The author illustrates from 
primitive life and from childhood as well 
as from the writing of adults. Next we see 
how poetry fits into the new curriculum 
and learn what objectives are now set up 
for its study. Then we go on to procedures 
in general and in connection with the social 
studies. We then proceed to the creation 
of poetry by children, and last to the proec- 
ess of remembering it. The whole is clear, 
entertaining, and informing. Teachers will 
be pleased and helped by it. 

J. F. H. 


A PRIMER OF THE NEW AMERICA 


New Russia’s Primer, already noticed in 
these columns, has now its American 
counterpart. Dr. Harry Laidler writes on 
socialism for boys and girls.» He assumes 
both that boys and girls can understand 
social and economic issues if they are stated 
in simple language and that their elders 
are willing that they should try to do so. 
The first he has fairly well provided for; 
the second, of course, is on the laps of the 
gods. Certainly boards of education whose 
members are determined to maintain the 


* Poetry in the Curriculum. By John Hooper. 


5 The Road Ahead: A Primer of Socialism and Capitalism. 


1932. 
® Parents and Sex Education. 


By Benjamin C. 
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status quo in business and industry will be 
pretty sure to object to the introduction 
of a book like this into the schools, even 
though it does distinguish plainly between 
communism and socialism and is withal 
very moderate in its claims for a codpera- 
tive social order. 


This little book is sponsored by the > 


League for Industrial Democracy and puts 
in easy and readable language the theories 
of the group now headed by Norman 
Thomas. The writer is a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from Columbia University and a mem- 
ber of the American Economics Association. 
J. F. H. 


SEX EDUCATION FOR PARENTS 


Gruenberg’s Parents and Sex Education® 
is the third edition of a book first published 
under the auspices of the Child Study <As- 
sociation of America and the American 
Social Hygiene Association. It provides 
scientific information and practical advice 
on an important topic and does it in un- 
technical language. 

The chief questions answered are these: 
What should be the attitude of the parent? 
What physical care should be given and 
what physical habits established? What 
should the child learn and why? What 
pedagogical principles should guide? There 
are also chapters on the general biology 


of sex and on the importance of the sub- | 


ject for parents. 

This little book deserves its popularity. 
Those in charge of primary schools should 
be familiar with it in order not only that 
their own work may be wisely conducted 


but also that they may assist parents of ; 


young children in attaining the knowledge 
of sex education they need. 
J. F. H. 


Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Day Press, 1932. 
By Harry W. Laidler. T. Y. Crowell, 


Gruenberg. Viking Press, 1932. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE CHILD 
INSTITUTES 
Much of the most careful work now being 
done in the study of children comes from 
the institutes of child development in the 
universities. The work of Arnold Gesell 
is widely known. In recent years Anderson 


. and others at Minnesota, Jones at Califor- 


nia, the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
and the Child Development Institute at 
Teachers College, New York, are among 
those men and institutions which have 
sponsored valuable contributions. 

A recent publication in the Child Devel- 
opment Monographs is Jersild’s Training 
and Growth in the Development of Chil- 
dren.* This is described as ‘‘a study of the 
relative influence of learning and matura- 
tion.”’ It is, of course, a fresh attack on 
the old problem of nature or nurture. The 
method pursued was to give special training 
in specific abilities to certain children and 
compare their progress with other children 
allowed simply to mature without special 
training. In general the author concludes 
that in the immediate practical situation 
training may atone for some lack of native 
ability. The advantage will shift to the 
child of greater ability as soon as oppor- 
tunity for training is given. 

Professor Johnson offers a_ scientific 
treatment of child psychology from the 


| Child Institute of Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity.8 This book is valuable as a corrective 
of superficial generalizations and common 
misconceptions concerning children. The 
author has sought to keep always in mind 
the whole child and to interpret individual 
phenomena in their relations. He has, 
moreover, made numerous comments upon 
the mental after-effects of childhood ex- 
periences, such as being excluded from 
games because one is too fat. A good exam- 


| Training and Growth in the Development of Children. 
Columbia University, 1932. 


® Child Psychology. By Buford J. Johnson. 
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ple of the exceedingly practical nature of 
his treatment is that of a method of break- 
ing down the habit of nail-biting by direct- 
ing the child’s attention to something else, 
praising him for keeping his nails looking 
well, and even using mother’s nail polish 
for motivation. 

This is a book to read slowly and care- 
fully. It embodies a large amount of ob- 
servation, study, and experiment and it is 
packed with suggestions. It is scholarly 
and at the same time practical and useful. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ARE WE OVERSYSTEMATIZING? 


An article in the October Forum-Century 
by Robert Hillyer, entitled ‘‘ Education 
Unvisited,’’ raises some questions that all 
friends of education will do well to con- 
sider. He opens by calling attention to the 
failure of mechanical systems of manage- 
ment in the late war and inquires whether 
we are not in process of committing the 
same error in the general field of educa- 
tion. To him it appears that the entire 
fabric of instruction seems now to be 
largely a snarl of charts, examinations, and 
special schools dealing with subjects only 
at the expense of personality. Education 
and scholarship have become inextricably 
confused. The former is of course essen- 
tial to specialists in various fields; the lat- 
ter is of value to students in general only 
as it can be made to contribute to complete 
manhood. And yet the universities seem 
to be lacking in the great personalities 
which inspired students in an earlier gen- 
eration—at least the students often feel so. 
The writer would, if possible, simplify 
organization and seek instead to find and 
lure into the work of teaching great per- 
sons who dominate the-various fields of 


By Arthur T. Jersild. Teachers College, 
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human culture, selected because of their 
lives, their manners, their affability, and 
their understanding. He would have no 
set system but would let students rather 
pursue the professors to whom they were 
drawn. He thinks with such a plan there 
would be a larger number of graduates who 
would go out into the world as civilized 
human beings—atoms of leaven toward a 
better society. 


EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC MIND 


One of the most stimulating addresses 
at the meeting of the National Education 
Association in Chicago was delivered by 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago, on ‘‘ Education 
and the Public Mind.’’ This appears in 
Pennsylvania School Journal for October. 
President Hutchins declares that we have 
been passing through the first serious mass 
attack on the American educational sys- 
tem. For the first time the country as a 
whole seems to have suffered a weakening 
of its faith in popular education. This, 
he believes, is due in part to movements 
led by certain selfish groups made up of 
people who want their taxes reduced ir- 
respective of the needs of the community, 
or who have never attended the public 
schools and who send their own children to 
private institutions. They control part of 
the press and other avenues of propaganda 
and have succeeded to an» extent in con- 
vincing some, even of the unselfish, that our 
educational system is ‘‘an inflated extrava- 
gant colossus’’ instead of an organization 
too restricted for present-day needs. The 
attacks of these groups, however, can be 
understood and combated: Thousands of 
young people are without employment and 
should be in the schools. This alone calls 
for an extension, not a restriction, of edu- 
eational facilities. The educational sys- 
tem, moreover, must assume a larger obli- 
gation for adult education. If the people 
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are to become able to deal with such prob- 
lems as are involved in the attempt to 
modify the laissez-faire economics of the 
nineteenth century, sound information 
must be much more widely disseminated 
and independent thinking cultivated. 

The last part of the address deals mainly 
with the reorganization of the colleges along 
the lines of the new plan at the University 
of Chicago. 


THE SIZE OF TYPE FOR FIRST-GRADE 
TEXTBOOKS 


An investigation conducted by Profes- 
sor B. R. Buckingham of Harvard Univer- 
sity and reported in The Nation’s Schools 
for September will attract general interest. 
The study was carried on with the codpera- 
tion of four of the largest publishing houses 
and dealt with the respective limits of 24- 
point, 18-point, 14-point, and 12-point type 
in books to be read by children in the first 
grade. Three stories were selected by 
means of a trial investigation involving 500 
children. Comparisons were made between 
the achievements of the children when 
using their regular textbooks and when 
using material printed in 12-point type. 
Teachers were trained especially for the 
experiment and the rotation scheme was 
utilized. The results of the investigation 
seemed to indicate that 12-point type is su- 
perior to the larger sizes. The returns of 
the investigation were treated by the usual 
statistical method and as far as possible all 
variables except the single item of size of 
type were excluded. The writer thinks 
that publishers should be cautious for the 
present about using 12-point type in first- 
grade books; it is obviously not possible to 
bring about wholesale displacement at the 
present time. 


GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A summary of the findings of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education 
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vith regard to guidance programs is re- 
ported by Professor William C. Reavis, of 
the University of Chicago, who had charge 
of this part of the survey, in Junior-Senior 
(learing House for September. The writer 
frst calls attention to the growing need of 
guidance in the high school because of the 
increase in pupil population and the eco- 
nomic and social changes. He then presents 
the main facts with regard to personnel, ac- 
tivities, and programs. Case studies were 
carried on by the Survey in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Providence, Cincinnati, and Milwau- 
kee. We learn that while these systems 
have much in common, each emphasizes 
sme particular feature, such as occupa- 
tional research and counseling in Cincin- 
nati and life advisement in Milwaukee. Of 
particular interest also is the scheme of 
sychiatric-social guidance in the La Salle, 
Illinois, Township High School and Junior 
College. The prominent feature in the best 
shool systems is the central guidance 
bureau. The responsibility, however, is 
placed squarely upon each individual sec- 
ondary school. The writer is of the opin- 
ion that in both large and small high schools 
a carefully devised program of guidance 
should become an integral part of the edu- 
tational program. The evidence gathered 
indicates that the cost of such a program 
will be less if the regular officers and teach- 
ers rather than specialists are utilized as 
guidanee functionaries. 


AN INVENTORY OF INTERESTS AS A BASIS FOR 
PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss Gertrude Hildreth, psychologist of 
\the Lineoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presents in the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research for September 
an interesting and very concrete account of 
how to study the interests of high school 
pupils. Alternative methods are: personal 
interview, observation of the individual, 
and filling out of record blanks. The latter 
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has much in its favor, particularly in the 
matter of objectivity and the saving of 
time. If this method is supplemented by 
others, it may be made fairly reliable. The 
pupils must be convinced that they are to 
be helped in their problems and not that 
someone is merely trying to ‘‘get the 
goods’’ on them. The inventory blanks used 
in the Lincoln School are presented, with 
explanations as to how they are used. The 
article concludes with an excellent short 
list of references on interest questionnaires 
and personality scales. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


On Teaching English. By Howard F. Seely. 
New York: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. 
391. $1.60. 

Oncle Henri—Chez les Francais. By Edward 
Manley and Jeanne Brochery. New York: 
American Book Co., 1933. Pp. 295. Illus. 

Our Beginnings in the Past. By Daniel C. 
Knowlton and Armand J. Gerson. New York: 
American Book Co., 1933. Pp. 242. Illus. 

First Days with Numbers. By Clifford B. Up- 
ton. New York: American Book Co., 1933. 
Pp. 160. Illus. 

Adolescent Psychology. By Ada H. Arlitt. New 
York: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. 250. 
$2.25. 

Better Citizenship for Little Americans. By 
Edith W. Lawson. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1933. Pp. 176. Illus. $.70. 

An Introduction to Library Science. By Pierce 
Butler. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. 118. $1.50. 

The Educational Talking Picture. By Freder- 
ick L. Devereux. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 222. Illus. $2.00. 

French Educational Theorists. By Kevork A. 
Sarafian. Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, Uni- 


versity of Southern California, 1933. Pp. 
134. 
The Case Method of Instruction. Edited by 


Cecil E. Fraser. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1931. Pp. 165. $2.00. 

The Health School on Wheels. By J. Mace 
Andress and I. H. Goldberger. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1933. Pp. 399. Illus. $.80. 
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An Orientation Course in Education. By Jo- 
seph S. Butterweck and J. Conrad Seegers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 392. 
$2.00. 

An Introduction to Education (Third Edition). 
By George W. Frasier and Winfield D. Ar- 
mentrout. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1933. Pp. 422. $1.80. 

Literature and Life—Book One (Revised Edi- 
tion). By Edwin Greenlaw, William H. 
Elson, Christine M. Keck, and Dudley Miles. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1933. Pp. 
632. Illus. $1.80. 

Management and Teaching Technique in the 
Elementary School. By George A. Retan. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. 
370. $2.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Extension Program of the University of 
Chicago. By Clem O. Thompson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 188. 
$2.00. 

Energy and Its Transformations and Electro- 
statics. By Harvey B. Lemon and Hermann 
I. Schlesinger. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933. Each, pp. 26; illus.; $.35. 

What to Read About Radio. By Levering Ty- 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. Pp. 30. $.25. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests. By Richard 
D. Allen and others. Primary I Battery (for 
Grade 1); Primary II Battery (for Grades 
2-3); Intermediate Battery—Complete (for 
Grades 4-6); Advanced Battery—Complete 
(for Grades 7-8); also Partial Batteries (for 
Grades 4-8), separate Subject Tests for all 
grades, and Supervisor’s Manual. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1933. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests—Elementary Test. 
By H. A. Greene and V. H. Kelley. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1933. Form A, per 
package of 25, $1.25. Form B, per package 
of 25, $1.25. Specimen set, $.20. 

Health Studies: Home and Community—Teach- 
er’s Manual. By F. M. Gregg and Hugh 
Grant Rowell. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1933. Pp. 64. 

Sally and Billy in Winter and Sally and Billy 
in Spring. By Marjorie Hardy. Chicago: 
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Wheeler Publishing Co., 1933. Each, pp. 48; 
illus.; $.20. 

The Jews in Nazi Germany. The American 
Jewish Committee, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Pp. 99. 

Public Education and Public Finance in Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Reprinted from The 
Educational Record, July, 1933. Washing. 


ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, ; 


744 Jackson Place, N.W. Pp. 20. 

Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston 
for Working Men and Women. Catalog No. 
11, 1933-1934. The Prospect Union Eduea- 
tional Exchange, 678 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 157. $.50. 

The Schools and the Depression—A State by 
State Review. Prepared for Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education by Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pp. 96. 

Biennial Report, Dayton Public Schools, 1930- 
1932. Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio. Pp. 64. 

The First Yearbook of School Law. By Frank 
K. Horack and others. Columbus, Ohio: 
Edited and published by M. M. Chambers, 
Ohio State University, 1933. Pp. 106. $1.00. 

Bibliography for Elementary Schools. Kansas 
City, Mo: School Service Bulletin, Vol. V, 
No. 3, September, 1933. Pp. 177. 

Education and Certification of Elementary 
Teachers. By Frank P. Bachman. Field 
Study No. 5. Nashville, Tenn.: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Studies, 1933. Pp. 225. $.75. 

Sizty-Sixth Annual Report of the State Board 
of Education Showing Condition of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Maryland for the Year Ending 
July 31, 1932. Baltimore, Md.: State Board 
of Education, 1933. Pp. 336. 

Bulletins of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, 1933: Vol. 
IX, Nos. 2 and 3, Bibliography of School 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Parts II 
and III, by Henry L. Smith and Forest R. 
Noffsinger; pp. 182 and 130 respectively. 
No. 4, A Brief Summary of Literature on 
Leadership, by Henry L. Smith and Levi M. 
Krueger; pp. 80. 
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